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Japer read at the Priests’ Convention in Philadelphia, 


IS well to recognize the fact that the year 1946 
isnot the first date at which the Anglican Church 
las been asked to equate Presbyterian Orders 
Episcopal Orders. Ever since the Presbyterian 
ich was founded in the sixteenth century, An- 
ism has been besought to admit Presbyterian 
rs, and Anglicanism has steadfastly refused to 
. To deny this, is to render four centuries of 
ican history ununderstandable. Presbyterian- 
n England originated in the reign of Queen 
beth, and its purpose was to get rid of Bishops. 
hrough the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign the 
‘oversy waxed hot, and with the coming of 
s to the throne in 1603, the issue was put up 
pely to the Church at the Hampton Court Con- 
ice. Presbyterianism was rejected. Still the effort 
inued, until the Presbyterians gained the upper 
,and in 1645 executed Archbishop Laud and in 
King Charles. With the Restoration, this same 
/was again put before the Church at the Savoy 
erence of 1661, and again the Anglican Church 
liated Presbyterianism. Only, and this is a sig- 
nt only, no one in the past was ever so naive 
assert that Presbyterianism and Anglicanism are 
They were by all on either side recognized as 
‘ 
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The Church and E piscopacy 


By LEICESTER C. LEWIS 


definite and redoubtable opponents. It has remained 
for the magic wand of twentieth century sophistry to 
attempt to beguile us to a denial of all our past his- 
tory and to create unity by disloyalty to both tradi- 
tions. 

It has been urged, however, that modern knowl- 
edge in regard to the early stages of the Ministry 
has so vastly increased that, no matter what the past 
may have been, we are bound to change our views 
because of the vast increase in our knowledge. It is 
just against the reality of this “vast increase of knowl- 
edge” in regard to the Ministry that I flatly protest. 
There simply is no such thing. A few stray docu- 
ments have come to light during the past couple of 
centuries, but by and large there has been no large 
discovery of new facts. What has taken place, is a 
vast amount of guesses, scholarly guesses, and hypo- 
thetical reconstructions. Such guesses and such re- 
constructions are of course legitimate, but they re- 
main guesses and hypotheses until new data rein- 
force them. Many distinguished names have been 
entered in this guessing game of the last one hundred 
years, such as Hatch, Harnack, Sohm, Streeter. ‘Their 
guesses have been interesting and in some cases en- 
lightening, yet it is very doubtful if even their erudi- 
tion has been able to find new facts. 

After all, what the Church holds in regard to Epis- 
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copacy is simple, and may be simply stated. It is that, 
so far as records go, no ordination save by a Bishop 
was from Apostolic times onward recognized as valid 
by the general Christian community. This is the 
heart of the question, and it is not at all concerned 
with the other, and hypothetical statement, that some 
other form of ordination might conceivably have 
been recognized. ‘That again leads us away from facts 
into the rather unlimited field of speculation. 

But it may be countered, are you not going off in- 
to dialectic yourself? What are the facts on which you 
lay so much stress? 


The Early Evidence _ 


Let me put it this way. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, no reputable scholars question the fact that 
from the middle of the third century, say about the 
year 250, perpetuation of the Ministry by means of a 
Bishop alone was universally recognized. The ques- 
tion is, what was the case before that date? 

In the first half of that third century, we have Hip- 
polytus. Who he was I don’t know, for the usual 
theories about him simply don’t make sense. Ac- 
cording to some, he was Bishop of Rome. Others 
hold him to have been an anti-Pope, others merely a 
near-the- capital Bishop. Even others believe that he 
was not in the West at all, but held a remote see in 
the East. At any rate, if we know enough about him 
to discuss him at all, he is credited with dying about 
the year 230, and having been a staunch defender of 
conservatism in matters ecclesiastical. Hence his tes- 
timony may fairly be interpreted as representing the 
belief, if you will of Italy, about the year 200 or short- 
ly thereafter. 

The point of interest in Hippolytus in regard to 
the Ministry is that while he is quite clear that only a 


bishop can make another bishop, he also says that - 


confessors who have suffered in the persecutions and 
have been imprisoned and put to the torture, may be 
accepted as Presbyters without any further ordina- 
tion. Hence, it is agreed, the Church of the year 200 
did not believe in Episcopal ordination. 

It is hard to see how serious scholars can put for- 
ward such a claim. Did or did not the Church of the 
year 200 believe in the necessity of Holy Baptism for 
salvation? There is no need to belabor the fact that 
she most assuredly did. Everyone knows and admits 
that fact. Nevertheless, at the very same time in 
which the Church was strenuously proclaiming the 
necessity of Baptism for salvation, she was also assert- 
ing very definitely that martyrs who gave their lives 
for the sake of Christ were saved even though they 
had never been baptized. The baptism of blood was 
accepted by the Church even as the ordination of 
torture was allowed by Hippolytus. Will some val- 
iant scholar then come forth and announce that the 
Church in the early third century did not believe in 


-sible to quote the Didache on the Protestant 
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will. No more is it logical to claim that the Ch HI 
Hippolytus did not believe in Episcopal off 
tion. 


must go. That reverend Father tells us that tif 
may be accepted in place of ordination. Do wij 
many candidates for this exceptional method | 
mission to the Presbyterate? I have been told? 
there are some who would rejoice to administd} 
particular form of ordination, but I know of ny} | 
didates for it. 

The one thing for which Hippolytus can 19 
quoted is Presbyterian ordination. It is tortur} 
bishop with a Let the Liberals distinguis}; 
choose! : Hi 


The Didache 


Let us push back behind Hippolytus, and 14 
the Church before the year 200. Perhaps we 
place the Didache here. The Didache, or the Ij 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, is a fascinating 
tract, but probably the most significant thing } 
it is that no one knows where it was written or} 
it was written. It has been dated as early qd 
third quarter of the first century to as late # 
middle of the fourth century. It has been intery 
as expressing the life of a normal Christian co’ 
nity, and on the other hand as the product of 
tially Christianized Jewish Church. In other y 
there is no agreement about it at all. 

Moreover, whatever its origin, the C hurc 
which it manifests is clearly abnormal fron 
Christian standpoint. At its Eucharist, appa’ 
the Cup is blessed before the Bread, its ethics 
widely from accepted Christian standards, at 
prophets seem to be a rather disreputable grog 
ecclesiasticak panhandlers. That they celebratej 
Eucharist seems indicated, but whence and. 
was their authority is unknown. It is quite iff 


The utmost that can be agreed is that it cann 
quoted positively on the Catholic side. Person 
have no doubt that there were many obscure pc 
of half understood Christianity where conditio 
more eccentric prevailed than anything we ha 
the Didache. The Catholic Church progi 
through the fluidity of human personalities, an) 
absurd to suppose that full and accurate theok 
practice prevailed everywhere without a break. 
self have known a deacon of our Church to cele 
the Holy Communion ina well known Eastert 
cese. ‘This undoubted fact could hardly be q 
as evidence that the Episcopal Church beliey 
diaconal Eucharists. l 

Leaving the Didache, with all its uncertaint 
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mance, of muitorship, and of teaching, what do 
da half century still earlier? Here the witness 
ar cut and unequivocal. St. Ignatius, the fervent 
v bishop of Antioch, was killed in Rome cer- 


varlier. From Antioch in Syria to the Capital it- 
je bears his witness. What he has to say about the 
| ‘fold ministry is so well known that I do not 
IR quote his testimony. It may be all summed 
| his single sentence, “Without these Orders a 
ijch is not so called.” Many valiant attempts have 
made by Protestant scholars to invalidate Ig- 
f and every one of them has failed. The latest 
wor is to treat him as a freak, a sport, in early 
4 The only trouble with this view is that he 
ijnes a freak with whom all Christendom agrees. 
less Ignatius dreamed up _ his theology just 
ily before he was killed, his teaching may fairly 
id to represent the belief of the Church in the 
lecade of the second century, and back at least 
2 last decade of the first century. This at once 
Vs.us into contact with that other greater writer 
ii middle nineties of the first century, St. Clem- 
tl 


“THAT THEY MAY BE ONE” 
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ent of Rome. It would be hard to find words clearer 
than those of Clement on the fact of an Apostolic 
Succession in the ministry and authority of the hier- 
archy of his day. And what was his day? It is usually 
placed at 95 A. D. This would mean that there were 
plenty of his hearers in the early nineties who had 
been mature Christians in the middle sixties and 
therefore had mingled with and been instructed by 
St. Paul himself, during those fateful “two whole 
years’ of imprisonment. Is it not curious that no 
good Low Church vestrymen rose to protest against 
the priestcraft and prelacy, of Clement in Rome and 
Ignatius in Antioch, when on the Liberal reading 
of history, they could have so easily done this by 
appealing to their own instructions from Apostles 
themselves in both Rome and Antioch? 


General Principles 


This leads me to stress, I hope without malice, 
that a great weakness among Liberals is their decided 
lack of imagination. They love to repeat, for in- 
stance, that the proper picture of an Apostolic Con- 
ference is not that of the College of Cardinals, all in 
cope and mitre, gathered about the Pope. That is 
true, but it is not half true enough. It rather sug- 
gests that while the Apostles did not wear copes and 
mitres, they did wear academic gowns and mortar 
boards. Of course, the one view is every whit as ab- 
surd as the other. ‘The only possible historical pic- 
ture is that of a group of shabbily dressed Jews, gath- 
ered about a table in a poorly lighted cellar in some 
ghetto, probably with at least one Apostle standing 
with his ear at the door on the alert for invaders. ‘The 
group indeed was a living fellowship, conscious, as 
Acts VI so vividly brings out, of its right and its 
authority to act as it chose for the allotment and ex- 
tension of its own authority, yet there could be no 
formal constitutional procedure, since the Corpus 
had not as yet been codified, nor Fortescue written. 

Of one thing we may be certain, and that is that 
there was no nicely worked out and delimitated se- 
ries of terms and titles, and indeed there is not any 
such harmonization even today. We say that there 
are three grades in the ministry, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and yet in popular Church parlance, we 
seem, as far as titles go, directly to contradict this. For 
example, at a Solemn Eucharist the three ministers 
of the altar are known respectively as priest, deacon, 
and subdeacon. But one can be practically certain 
that the “deacon” is not a deacon but a priest, that 
the “‘subdeacon” is not a subdeacon but possibly 
either a priest or a layman, and that the “priest” is 
perchance a bishop. At the great closing services of 
the Lambeth Conferences, the three ministers might 
properly be described as priest, deacon, and subdea- 
con, but it happens that at the last two Conferences, 
they all three were archbishops. Many dioceses have 
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BISHOP SAMUEL SEABURY 
WHY DID HE GO TO SCOTLAND? 


a clergyman called an archdeacon, and again it is to 
be recognized that he is never a deacon. When Bish- 
op Rhinelander some years ago resigned the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania, he became, as head of the College 
of Preachers in Washington, a Warden. A little later, 
a bishop was actually the rector of a church in West 
Philadelphia. I cite the above truisms not at all to be 
frivolous, but to stress the fact that at the present 
time, after centuries of endeavor, there is not any 
real coordination of titles in the ministry. If there 
is not now, there is no ground whatever to presup- 
pose that there was any in the early days, and hence 
any attempt to understand the ministry of the early 
‘Church by a literary study of the terms used, is 
doomed to failure from the start. 

Not only in titles, but in grades of the ministry 
has there been great fluidity. As a sheer fact of his- 
tory, the historic three Orders have emerged, but 
there is nothing sacred in this triple number. Nor is 
there anything in the doctrine of Apostolic Succes- 
sion which demands three Orders. All that this doc- 
trine asserts is that only he is authorized to act who 
has been so authorized by one empowered to author- 
ize, in other words, the simple principle of authority, 
going back to our Lord Himself and His Apostles. 
Upon this principle, the Church might have diffused 
the authority into ‘thirty different Orders, or she 
might have kept it entirely restricted to one Order. 
My personal opinion, and it is no more than that, is 
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that at the start there must have been some coni# 
about just what one who was ordained could @ 
there were no textbooks on Polity, in certain} 
the ministry was probably purely functional. 4) 
membership of the Church expanded, the Apose 
the Bishop would authorize some of his yo} 
helpers to “‘do” certain things. That would 
natural procedure at the first, and it seems to” 
flected in the famous statement of St. Ignatiu 
that be a valid Eucharist which is celebrated fj 
bishop, or by him to whom the bishop commi 
Unless human nature was vastly different in t 
century from what it is in the twentieth ce 
there must have been fluidity and some confus} 
the start. There is not the slightest evidence fo 
we might call Episcopal rigidity, but there is eq 
not the slightest-evidence for Presbyterian or | 
odist rigidity. The only point which stands out 
ly and unconfused is that authorization for dp 
was required, and that the minister of authoriz 
was the bishop. 

It is enlightening to recall that the ministi 
parently went through the same historical dey 
ment as did the Creed, and the Canon of the 
Testament. Belief in Jesus as Messiah, and if 
ushering in of the Kingdom did contain undous 
ly the more developed thought of the Apq 
Creed. These elements were in the mind of 
Church from Apostolic preaching. Neverthell 
was not until the second half of the second ce 
that the consciousness of the Church became § 
enough actually to define the outline of our q 


very early days, but it was not until the same pé | 
sometime after the year 150, that out of many jj 
Christian writings, the Church proceeded to m 
selection of the New and Christian Testament, 

Precisely the same thing seems to have hapyl 
with the Ministry. “The Church had had i 


of the second century did not ee the episce} 
any more than at that time she created the artic} 
belief or the books of the Canon. All these eler} 
had been in the life of the Church from the Apc} 
times. What the Church had done by the yea 
was to recognize these ancient entities as — 


uniquely to be accepted and revered by Chris 


The English Reformation 


If we turn from the study of the general Ch} 
to the events of the English Reformation, we} 
the same principles in action. ‘The oft quoted } 
ace to our Ordinal is the clear witness to this. ’ 
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}ymetimes forgotten, however, is the background 
iat Preface of 1550. The authors of that Preface 
j\all been trained in pre-Reformation theology. 
'y knew quite well the traditional significance 
jishop, priest, and deacon. Hence when they assert 
_ our Ordinal is to continue the ancient Orders 
ae past, the natural meaning of the words is that 
e ordained under the new Ordinal have the same 
J:tions as those ordained under older Ordinals. 
8 is the answer to the charge launched by both 
Joanists and Liberals in harmony, that while we 
* ordination services, the words used were some- 
g entirely new. If this be so, then the authors of 
‘Ordinal expressed themselves with incredible 
idity. 

joing on from King Edward VI in 1550 to Queen 
jabeth in 1559, the Liberal interpretation of the 
istry makes the loud and voluminous contro- 
jy as to Archbishop Parker entirely meaningless. 
}) literature on this subject is without end, yet it 
leals with the problem as to whether Parker had 
jiad not what would be recognized as Catholic 
‘Necration. Ever since 1559 Anglican leaders have 
dvered Roman allegations, and asserted strenuous- 
jnat Parker was validly ordained. There would 
jer have been a page written about that rather 
laic primate, if all that he claimed, or that the 
jirch claimed for him, was that he possessed Pres- 
}rian ordination. In fact, if there was not recog- 
jd to be a head-on collision in theological con- 
tion between Anglican and Presbyterian through- 
the entire reign of Elizabeth, it would be inter- 
jig to know what the forty years of warfare were 
ly about after all. 


jerhaps we should at least glance at the statement 
: etimes made that during these troublous times, 
Jain men with only Presbyterian ordination were 
wed to officiate at Anglican altars. All that the 
#t enthusiastic Liberal has ever claimed is four 
1 cases, and these when at all seriously examined 
ie down to one. The hero of this is one John 
‘rison for whom there is considerable, though by 
‘means conclusive, evidence. Poor John Morri- 
_I am not at all interested in wading through 
‘ambiguities of his case. Without argument, I 
jild be willing to give him over to the Liberal 
}. If that is all the evidence through the centuries, 
ich Liberals'can produce to show that the An- 
an Church recognizes Presbyterian Orders, they 
‘certainly welcome to John Morrison. I have said 
| the evidence is uncertain, but even if it were 
iy cut and certain, what could it prove? Merely 
-once in four hundred years, one official of the 
‘lican Church was disloyal to the teaching of his 
irch and also disloyal to his own sworn vows. As 
atter of fact, within the last few months, one of 
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our bishops, in the conduct of an ordination, has 
been faithless to his own vows, and another has been 
disloyal in his public teaching. Do either of these 
acts affect the official teaching of our Church? Not 
in the slightest. All they show is that certain Anglican 
leaders are disloyal to their commission. 


; The American Church 


And what shall we say as to the estimate of Epis- 
copacy in our own American Church? Our thoughts 
go back to the familiar story of Samuel Seabury jour- 
neying to Scotland in 1784, and of William White 
and Samuel Provost presenting themselves at 
Lambeth in 1787. Why at the very start of our 
Church as an independent organization in this coun- 
try were these perilous passages taken? Surely there 
were plenty of Presbyterian ministers in the various 
Colonies from whom ordination could have been ob- 
tained. Of course there were, and the only rational 
reason why our first candidates for the Episcopate 
crossed the ocean and endured humiliations was that 
they, and the Church which sent them, believed that 
through the Episcopate of history and of tradition 
they would receive that which no other commission- 
ing could give them. Whenever you see the picture 
of Seabury being consecrated at Aberdeen, or of 
White and Provost kneeling before the English prel- 
ates in Lambeth Chapel, remember that those his- 
toric events were an American proclamation to the 
world that our new American Church did not accept 
Presbyterian ordinations. 

Since those infant days of our national Church, 
this treasuring of Apostolic Succession has remained 
a distinctive note of our Communion. During the 
Civil War, the Southern States were as punctilious 
to preserve and guard the Episcopate as any of their 
brethren in the North. In the seventies, there were 
some in our Church who flatly did not believe in the 
Episcopate and its implications, and with candor and 
honesty, they withdrew from the Church and formed 
the Reformed Episcopal Church. It was because they 
admitted that our Church held the Catholic view, 
that they, repudiating this view, went out from us. 
Would that their successors among us today were as 
clear sighted and forthright. 

This then, as I understand it, is the story of the 
Church and the Episcopate. So soon as the Church 
emerges in history, well before the end of the first 
century, she has the Episcopate, and she claims that 
the Episcopate of her day goes back to the Apostles 
and to our Lord Himself. This the Church claimed 
then, and this she has continued to claim and to 
practice right down until today. Variations in the 
arrangement and duties of bishops indeed occur as 
the years roll on, but one principle rings out solemn- 
ly throughout the revolving centuries. Only a bishop 
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in Apostolic Succession can administer valid ordina- 
tion. From every part and angle of the Catholic 
Church this is the ordination anthem for some fif- 
teen hundred years. This is the anthem repeated by 
the English Church during the dark days of the Ref- 
ormation. ‘This is the anthem echoed by our found- 
ing fathers at the inauguration of the Church in 
America. This is that for which Episcopalians—note 
the word—have been persecuted and mocked in 
many places at many times. Now we are asked by 
some of our own brethren to say that the whole 


Unity and. the Brotherhood 


want to start with a few blunt 
‘statements. Schism is a sin, a 
sin of which all organized re- 
ligious bodies are in part guilty. 
It is a sin because it springs from 
the desire to exclude from the 
brotherhood those whose grasp of 
truth seems uncertain or super- 
stitious, and thus ignores the basic 
truth that only in brotherhood 
can the truth be found and held. 
Christ is not divided. Historical- 
ly those bodies are most guilty of 
schism whose origin is in an 
“holier than thou” claim: the 
Church least guilty of schism is 
the great Orthodox Church of the 
East. That Church has never had 
any teachers who forgot that the 
Church is a congregation of sin- 
ners trying to be saints. All other 
parts of the Church have in dif- 
ferent times had teachers who 
wished to purge the Church of 
those trying for salvation and con- 
fine it to the saved. Many protes- 
tant bodies have even invented 
new sins—wine drinking, danc- 
ing, organ playing, the theater, 
politics, novel reading—so as to 
make the way of salvation nar- 
rower and the gate of life more 
straight. They have aimed at a 
temple in which the Pharisee shall 
not be discommoded by even a 
sight of the Publican, however far 
off. 
Now is this relevant to a dis- 
cussion of a plan for union be- 


preserved it. 


By ELLIS ROBERTS* 


tween the Church and the Pres- 
byterians? No Catholic who is op- 
posed to such a union, as I am, 
would base his opposition on the 
plea that any Churchman is bet- 
ter than any Presbyterian. No 
Christian can make such a claim 
and still say his prayers on his 
knees. But we have a better thing 
and we know a better way: Holy 
Orders, the Apostolic Succession, 
Valid Sacraments, and, though 
many ignore it, the Catholic tra- 
dition. We have the authority of 
the eight Oecumenical Councils, 
from the first held in Jerusalem 
under St. James to the Second 
Council of Nicaea, which kept 
the holy images against the deso- 
late and luxurious heresy of the 
Arabian Desert, the great heresy 
of Islam. I say “we have them”: 
it were better to say “they hold 
us.” As Paul Elmer More, the 
Anglican layman who was by 
birth and upbringing a Presby- 
terian, once declared, ““The An- 
glican Church does not create 
tradition but obeys it.” 

How may we work to be rid of 
schism? ‘To make one that which 
should never have been divided? 
First we should rid ourselves of 
the spirit of schism. We must 
emphasize the Catholicity, the 


* Reprinted, with permission, from the 
parish leaflet of the Church of the 
Advent of Christ the King, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Church prior to the Reformation, and the Eng§ 
and American Churches in more recent times, | 
been wrong all the time, that Episcopacy is\) 
vital to the Church of God, and that the thing 
us to do is to confess the mistake of our forefathe}) 
the faith, right up to 1937. Quite to the cont} 
of such a repudiation of history in general, an} 
Anglican history in particular, I plead with you, 
loyalty, clear unhesitant loyalty, to the hist, 
Church of the ages, and to the Episcopate which® 
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apostolic continuity, and the} 
ramental life of the Church. ‘} 
of our sacraments the most } 
orous of Roman Catholics a) 
recognize, Baptism and Mj 
mony. In the Religious Life 
have men and women dedic} 
and vowed as completely as} 
any religious in the Roman of 
ence. We must be glad to Wj 
with all Christians in any # 
that can be undertaken in q 
mon by those whose tradit 
differ, Presbyterians, Congrif 
tionalists, Methodists, Luther 
and Friends. It will do a g| 
disservice to the cause of unit} 
adopt any plan of union with} 
one individual denominatf 
when such a union will pry 
dice our claims and our histor} 
the eyes of the Catholic we 
the Orthodox, Old Catholics. | 
the Latin Church of the W 
What can we hope to gain ex¢ 
an exacerbation of the schism 
spirit and further divisions w 
in our own household? Thi 
particularly unfortunate and 
timely at an historical mom 
when the great Orthodox Chu 
is increasing 1n influence and 1 
strength. 

Of course our Presbyterian 
other schismatic friends are 
kind and charitable as we | 
That does not alter the fact 1 
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m was the spirit of reproba- 
In their belief that the Cath- 
Church was slack, negligent, 
easy with sinners, of their 
will they withdrew from that 
juination and in withdrawing 
the life of the Sacraments, the 
tion, and the succession. 


| God has called many such 
sters, the Holy Spirit has 
ified their members, and 
have preached a staunch re- 
1. This no more alters their 
rical relation to the Catholic 
‘ch than it alters the position 
pious 


but a better thing holds 
uch we have no right to deny 
jtray. 

‘ain may I ask whether it be 
ble for one part of the An- 
1 Communion to take sep- 
j} action in this problem? Is 
od for the Church in Amer- 
) act in a manner which is 
ally the business of the Epis- 
4 Church of Scotland? Let 
siake an analogy in secular 
ity. I am a British subject. 
e are few things in interna- 
al politics I would welcome 
) wholeheartedly than the 


lege could only be brought 
). by. the legislatures of the 
nations. Now suppose the 
of Louisiana granted citi- 
ip to French citizens while 
ate of Georgia granted simi- 
Nights to British subjects. 
} would the other States do 
ry? What would the Federal 
mment say and do? The 
‘Jel is not perfect, but it is 
fenough to emphasize how 
irable it would be for some 
» Anglican provinces to act 
wtely on a matter which is 
sstion for all the churches 
i. adhere to the see of St. 
stin. 


\ 
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What God Hath Not Joined 


By, WILLIAM H. DUNPHY 


HE late Gilbert K. Ches- 

terton, in his brilliant little 

book ““The Superstition of 
Divorce” speaks of 
very common among the liberal- 
minded which is exceedingly fa- 
tiguing to the clear-headed.” It 
is the point of view of the man 
who says “these ruthless bigots 
will refuse to bury me in conse- 
crated ground because I have al- 
ways refused to be baptized.” 
Chesterton remarks that the clear- 
headed can easily conceive his 
point of view in thinking that 
baptism does not matter, but 
what puzzles them is why, if he 
thinks that baptism does not mat- 
ter, he should think that burial 
does matter. Surely what is done 
to a live baby is more important 
than what is done to a corpse. 
One might consider both as su- 
perstitious or both as sacred, but 
the liberal-minded man demands 
that other people should give 
him as sanctities what he regards 
as superstitions. This applies to 
many other things besides bap- 
tism. He wants to come to the 
Altar with the woman of his 
choice and promise to love and 
cherish her “till death do us 
part,’—a promise which the 
Church takes quite literally and 
seriously—and to return a’ few 
years later to make the same 
promise to an entirely different 
woman. Obviously we cannot 
have it both ways. Either we have 
a Christian marriage, a marriage 
of one man and one woman for 
life,—and that is the only kind 
of marriage that the Church can 
bless,—or we don’t. 

A great part of the modern 
world looks at the matter quite 
differently. Its point of view 
might be expressed by the un- 
happy young Defendant in Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “Trial By 
Jury.” The young man who is 
being sued for breach of promise 


“one view 


points out that nature is con- 
stantly changing and that he is 
simply following the course of 
nature in regard to his affections. 
Consider the moral, I pray, 
Nor bring a poor fellow to 
sorrow, 
Who loves this young lady 
today, 
And loves that young lady 
tomorrow. 


He finds suitable illustrations 
for his point of view: 


You cannot eat breakfast all 
day, 
Nor is it the act of a sinner, 


When breakfast is taken 
away, 

To turn your attention to 
dinner. 

And it’s not in the range of 
belief 

That you could hold him as 
a glutton 


Who, when he is tired of beef, 
Determines to tackle the 
mutton. 


The upshot of the whole mat- 
ter is found in the final offer by 
the Defendant: 


But this I am willing to say, 

If it will appease her sorrow, 

I'll marry this lady today, 

And I'll marry the other to- 
morrow. 


Some of the suggestions submit- 
ted at the last General Conven- 
tion were not so very far removed 
from this point of view. 

In complete contrast with this 
outlook, the Church is committed 
to our Lord’s teaching: “What 
God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder.” The Church 
must maintain uncompromising- 
ly the indissolubility of at least 
Christian marriage. (I am not 
here dealing with the question 
which is much controverted 
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among Catholic theologians as to 
whether the quality of indisso- 
lubility applies to non-Christian 
marriages as well.) The Church, 
if she is to be true to our Lord, 
must maintain the indissolubility 
of Christian marriage, not as an 
ideal, but as a fact. 

But what of those whom God 
has not joined together? It is 
clear that not everything which 
is called marriage is such from 
the Christian point of view. It is 
clear that not every marriage 
which takes place in a Church, 
even with the blessing of the 
priest, is a true marriage. Force 
and fraud may have entered into 
the matter. One of the parties 
may have a husband or a wife 
still living. There may be a num- 
ber of impediments which ren- 
der the marriage in question null 
and void. When these impedi- 
ments are discovered or brought 
to the Church’s attention, the 
Church must act. The action con- 
sists not in dissolving a genuine 
marriage, but in declaring that 
no marriage existed from the be- 
ginning in the given case. From 
the Catholic point of view there 
can be no absolute divorce, that 
is to say, no dissolution of an ex- 
isting marriage such as permits 
either of the parties to re-marry 
during the life time of the other 
party, but in some cases there 
can and should be an annulment, 
or rather a declaration of nullity, 
a statement that the supposed 
marriage was from the start no 
matriage at all. 


Muddled Thinking 


This whole subject needs to be 
re-thought by members of the 
Episcopal Church. A great deal 
of hazy thinking has prevailed in 
regard to it. One encounters, for 
example, such a situation as this. 
A, who is a communicant of St. 
Paul’s By the Pond, wishes to 
marry B, a young woman who has 
never been married before. A, 
however, had previously “mar- 
ried’? C, a divorcée whose hus- 


band, D, was living at the time 
of the “marriage” and in fact is 
still living. The marriage of C 
and D had ended in divorce, so 
far as the Civil Courts and the 
law of the land was concerned, 
but from the Church’s point of 
view, faithful to the teaching of 
our Lord, the marriage of C and 
D still exists. Since C had a hus- 
band still living she could not 
marry A. The marriage of A and 
C was null and void from the be- 
ginning from the Church’s point 
of view. It has now been dissolved 
from the civil point of view as 


well, since C divorced A on one_— 


of the ordinary conventional 
grounds. (I am sorry that this is 
so complicated, but then Ameri- 
can family life and the marriage 
and divorce problems that are 
thrown in the lap of our Clergy 
are often very complicated too.) 

If we take our Lord’s teaching 
seriously, no marriage ever ex- 
isted between A and C, conse- 
quently A is as free as any other 
single man to enter into the pro- 
posed marriage with B. But if 
the priest solemnizes this mar- 
riage, we may be sure that some 
of the devout parishioners will 
hold up their hands in horror 
and accuse him of re-marrying di- 
vorced persons and tearing down 
all the standards of St. Paul’s By 
the Pond, if not of the Catholic 
Church as a whole. There is an 
utter failure to grasp the real 
point at issue. 

This failure extends not only 
to the rank and file of our laity, 
but to many of our Church law- 
yers as well. In this particular 
case the Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese in question refused to advise 
the Bishop to allow the marriage, 
although other Chancellors of 
other Dioceses had so advised. 
The Chancellor simply quoted 
the Canon: “No minister, know- 
ingly after due inquiry, shall 
solemnize the marriage of any 
person who has been or is the hus- 


band or the wife of any other per--- 


son then living, from whom he or 
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she has been divorced for} 
cause arising after marriage, 
course the whole point at | 
was whether A had ever beei 
husband of C. If our Lord’s ti 
ing, rather than the civil lely 
tion of most American stat} 
the criterion, A was not C’s} 
band, for the simple reasonjf 
C already had a husband} 
living. | 

The Chancellor did not } 
to attribute any importand 
the sentence that follows dit 
upon the one which he quot} 
the same Canon: “Nor shall} 
lawful for any member off 
Church to enter upon a mar 
when either of the contralf 
parties is the husband or wi) 
any person then living | 
whom he or she has beeilf 


ter marriage.” 


is qualified by the “innj 


on the charge to the bridalif 
in the marriage service: “Tp 
well assured, that if any peff 
are joined together othe} 
than as God’s word doth alf 
their marriage is not lawful? 

The word “lawful” in this 
text clearly is equivalen 
“valid” and the point of vif 
that of the New Testamenifi 
of Catholic Theology as a wh 
The Chancellor ignored alll} 
He*ignored the existence of 
a thing as Canon Law ir} 
Church of England wii 
which we cannot understand 
own American Canon Law.)} 
ignored the roots of Ang 
Canon Law in mediaeval We 
Canon Law, and beyond thi 
the Catholic faith and the tf 
ing of our Lord. He was usin 
language of one of our Cap 
which had been framed to 
tect the indissolubility of 
Matrimony and _ perverting 
compel a man to remain * 
ried’”” to a woman who wah 
his wife in the eyes of Goc 
the Church, nor even in the 
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je state. A more grotesque 
rsion of Canon Law can 
ely be imagined, and yet this 
‘ice is by no means unique. 


| Impediments 


aditionally a number of im- 
tnents have been recognized 
je Church as a whole. Some 
jese make the marriage mere- 
idesirable. (For example, a 
jiage should not take place 
ig solemn Seasons such as 
i and Advent.) Others ren- 
jhe marriage null and void. 


‘nown as diriment (nullify- 
j impediments. Some of these 
§in the nature of the case such 
aror of identity, fraud, com- 
on, impotence, etc. Others 


ie, Phe marriage of C hristians 
non-Christians, except under 


idispensations, has been treat- 
ji invalid by the greater part 
je Catholic Church for many 
ries. Our own Episcopal 
rch in this country recently 
» venereal disease a diriment 
jidiment to marriage. The 
jer of the Church to create 
jaent impediments can scarce- 
i} questioned. 

he traditional list of impedi- 
ts, however, needs some re- 
n in the light of modern con- 
ns and in the light of modern 
vledge, medical, psychologi- 
tc. Any new marriage Canon 
raw up should clearly recog- 
| that any marriage entered 
otherwise than.as God’s law 
"permit is Hood null oe 


a 


BI 


iment to marriage in such a 
jas the proposed marriage of 
yd B mentioned above. But 


yecognized, or, if one likes, 
‘ed by the Church’s legisla- 
It is a serious question if 
jal uncontrollability should 
be included among such im- 
ments. We frequently en- 


counter a case of one partner of 
the marriage taking his marriage 
vows seriously while the other, 
practically from the start, views 
them with the utmost flippancy 
or cynicism. Now if the second of 
these persons, the young man or 
young woman in question, has 
been living in virtually promis- 
cuous relations previous to the 
marriage and resumes such rela- 
tions shortly after the marriage, 
we might well consider that there 
had been no serious intention in 
taking the marriage vows. In 
other words, that the element of 
consent, as the Church under- 
stands it, was lacking, or else that 
there existed in the given person 
what we might describe as sexual 
uncontrollability. (The writer 
has no intention of questioning 
the freedom of the will in using 
this expression.. It is simply a 
relative term.) 

Again in some so-called mar- 
riages there is a definite agree- 
ment to have no children. I am 
not speaking of an agreement to 
have no children for a particular 
time, but rather of an agreement 
to have none whatever. Such an 
agreement strikes at the _ basic 
principle of marriage, biologi- 
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cally speaking, and should be con- 
sidered as making the marriage 
null and void. 


Intention 


I do not propose here to enter 
upon the vexed question of mixed 
marriages,—particularly between 
baptized and unbaptized persons, 
especially as any Canon which 
forbade such marriages would 
not have much chance of passing 
General Convention,—but rather 
of marriages in which one of the 
persons regards Holy Matrimony 
as indissoluble, while the other re- 
gards it simply as a civil contract, 
terminable by mutual consent, 
or even at the will of one of the 
parties. A great many marriages, 
including some which are cele- 
brated in our Churches, fall un- 
der this category. Sometimes the 
bride and groom remark to their 
friends, “If we don’t hit it off, we 
will get a divorce.” It is clear that 
in this case there is no intention 
of entering upon Holy Matri- 
mony as the Church understands 
it. Sometimes one of the parties 
is faithful to the teaching of 
Christ and His Church in this 
matter while the other is either 
ignorant or contemptuous of this - 
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teaching. It is gravely doubtful 
whether a valid marriage exists in 
such a case, even though one of 
the parties enters into it seriously. 
It seems unfair that the loyal 
Christian and Church member 
should be bound for life by obli- 
gations which the other did not 
for a moment intend to assume. 
There are tens of millions of 
pagans in our country who have 
not the faintest conception of the 
obligations of Christian mar- 
riage, nor the faintest intention of 
being bound by them. Even 
among many religious bodies out- 
side the Church one can no long- 
er assume a firm grasp of the 
fundamentals of Christian mar- 
riage. Some denominations say in 
so many words that the Christian 
is bound by the laws of the State 
in which he resides in regard to 
such matters as marriage and di- 
vorce. Ifa Churchman or Church- 
woman has married a member of 
such a denomination, particular- 
ly if it has been before a Justice of 
the Peace, can we assume that the 
requisite intention existed? 
Obviously the innocent party 
exception should be abolished. 
Modern scholarship makes it 
-abundantly clear that our Lord, 


A Bishop Writes His Laymen 


3. The Incarnation and Freedom 


By the RIGHT REVEREND JAMES P. DeWOLFE 


Introduction... 

We consider this evening the 
Doctrine of the Atonement which 
is set forth in the Creed in these 
words: And was crucified for us 
under Pontius Pilate: He suffered 
and was buried. It concerns a 
death—something we can all un- 
derstand. Grasp what God was 
saying to us—showing us—in that 
dark hour of Calvary: a fact of 
history which set in motion a re- 
demptive process which reaches 
down to:us in the twentieth cen- 


in teaching the indissolubility of 
matrimony, made no such excep- 
tion. At present we allow the in- 
nocent party to re-marry, but not 
the guilty party. This means that 
A is married to B while apparent- 
ly B is not married to A. The 
sooner we get rid of such absurd- 
ities the better.- It is probable 
that the exception in question 1s 
unconstitutional, but that is a 
larger question upon which I do 
not propose to enter here. 

It is not my purpose in this 
article to enter into a detailed 
analysis of the impediments to 
marriage—either existing or pro- 


posed—or to formulate a —pro= 


posed Canon for the considera- 
tion of General Convention, but 
simply to sketch the lines and 
the general principles on which 
such a Canon should be con- 
structed. 

I am well aware that what I 
have written here will be accused 
of undue laxism in some circles 
and of excessive rigorism in 
others. As regards the first, if we 
are to be strict at one end of 
marriage, we must be strict about 
the other end. If we are to insist 
that’ those “whom God _ hath 
joined together no man must or 


tury. We need to hold tight to 
the historic fact, but we need also 
to understand that the historic 
fact does not stand alone. It issues 
in a process which extends the 
benefit of that historic fact to us 
in our own day. We become a 
part of the Incarnation by virtue 
of the process which extends the 
Incarnation to this very moment. 
I can touch the Incarnate Lord 
today; today I can be incorporate 
in the very Body of Christ. So our 
Lord on the Cross is not merely 


—Church. 
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can put asunder” we must } 
wise recognize that there} 
many cases, many more pel 
than we have been dispose 
recognize, in which God hat!) 
joined together the coupl|) 
question. On the other hanj} 
do as the proposed Canon on} 
subject invites us to do—crejp 
Commission with such wide} 
cretion as to be able to prono} 
virtually any marriage null} 
void which does not seem to ff 
worked out well—would iny 
a caricature of our Lord’s tq 
ing and the teaching of} 


We must have an adeqi 
table of impediments, and 1 
than that, a clear statemeni 
fundamental principles by wi 
any such Commission shalj} 
bound. Perhaps out of the |) 
confusion of our own day, ouf 
the very clash of angry clap 
and debate, there will em@ 
under God’s guidance, a clé 
conception than ever befor 
what Christian marriage real 
—the great mystery which } 
bolizes and reflects the unio} 
Incarnate God and the new |} 
ation, a union everlasting an( 
destructible. i 


an historic fact which is tef 
commemorated. Calvary sta 
the whole process of redemp} 
that saves us—you and me—to! 


1.—Freedom 


Freedom is the result of a 
full response to God's will. G 
nature is Love, and so His wi 
reoted and grounded in 1 
Jesus Christ, as God and as ¥ 
gave full response to the wil 
God the Father. As Man, ] 
was tempted in all points lik 
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re, yet He was without sin. 
crux of the meaning of the 
ement is in those words, “‘yet 
jout sin.’”’ Sin enslaves. Jesus 
st is the totally free man; His 
‘lence in loving response to 
's love was complete; He re- 
jed free to the very end, so 
His death on the cross consti- 
la sacrifice which God the 
fer accounts sufficient to rec- 
se all men unto Himself. The 
full, perfect sacrifice of the 
#1 of Christ made Atonement 
jian’s sin and reconciled man 
‘rod. Atonement means At- 
ment. We are enslaved until 
re touched by that which can 
jus. The only thing that can 
jus is the sacrifice of Calvary. 


\Man’s Need of Redemption 
| The blindness of Human- 
1 The humanists imagined 
we had outgrown such con- 
} as ‘sin’ and “hell” and that 
tigress’ had emancipated 
rn man from the need of 
:mption.” But “progress’’ is 
‘in inevitable achievement of 
fan society. It is but half the 
‘| that the tide rises gradually 
by inch until it is at the 
; the tide can also go way 
‘With the second World War 
idea of a necessary progress is 
“xploded myth. We need re- 
stion from the bondage of 
icts and from the burden of 
lems that are too great for 
nd we know it. But God has 
mm it always. God didn’t ex- 
‘us to solve problems which 
0 great for the human mind 
apple. He provided the way 
Himself: He provided the 
dom of God. It is possible to 
our problems, because for 
’ impossible situation for 
there is God who over-rules. 
Atonement is God’s answer 
te problem of human free- 


The Ultimate Alternative. 
d history has waited for our 
ration to be confronted with 
ultimate alternative: either 


— 


an old world in ashes, or a new 
world in which the Kingdom of 
God is established in truth and 
justice. 

C. The Chaos of Human Soci- 
ety Apart from God. The dis- 
order in our human relationships 
—industrial, racial, political— 
springs from the persistent self- 
ishness of human beings. Invari- 
ably the natural man endeavors 
to organize the world around him- 
self as its centre, and so innumer- 
able conflicts arise. Since God 
and not man is the true centre of 
the world, man’s only hope of sal- 
vation is to be found in the or- 
ganization of human society 
around God as its centre. But 
how can that be accomplished? 
Archbishop Temple wrote, “The 
one hope of bringing human 
selves into right relationship to 
God is that God should declare 
His love in an act, or acts, of sheer 
self-sacrifice, thereby winning the 
freely offered love of the selves 
which He has created.” That God 
has so declared His love is the 
good news of the Incarnation, and 
that His love embraced the sheer 
self-sacrifice of the Cross of Cal- 
vary is the good news of the 
Atonement. 


III.—God’s Loving Purpose 


A. Human Freedom, the Goal 
of Creation. Christianity finds the 
goal of creation in a society of per- 
sons who have become free 
through their response to God’s 
will. In the Old Testament God 
revealed Himself as character- 
ized by holiness, Fatherhood, and 
love. His Fatherhood implied for 
His children that they should be- 
come like Him in character. “Ye 
shall be holy: for I the Lord your 
God am holy.” (Lev. 19:2). Man 
was to achieve moral freedom by 
adjusting himself to God’s holi- 
ness and love, just as he was to 
achieve physical freedom by ob- 
serving the laws of the physical 
universe. But the very fact that 


~God had endowed man with the 


capacity of choice meant that man 
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could refuse to respond to God’s 
will. That man did so refuse and 
thereby fail to achieve the free- 
dom which was God’s loving pur- 
pose for him constitutes the trag- 
edy of human history. “All have 
sinned,” says St. Paul, “and come 
short of the glory of God.” (Rom. 
3528). 

B. Freedom Through the In- 
carnation. God ordained that 
man should find his true freedom 
in fellowship with God. But the 
fact of sin constituted a barrier 
to this relationship—a barrier 
which could be overcome only if 
man freely repented and_ sur- 
rendered his will to God’s will. 
In order to restore the freedom 
which man had lost through his 
sin, God became Man in the In- 
carnation. 


In Christ we see God acting 
within the limitations of His cre- 
ation to give men the clear know- 
ledge of His loving purpose and 
to demonstrate the fulfillment of 
that loving purpose in the lan- 
guage of a human life. Where 
man had fallen short, Christ 
wrought success. In Him God’s 
purpose for human life was lived 
out as an imperishable event in 
human history. His entire life 
was surrendered in obedience to 
God’s will from His boyhood 
when He was “‘about His Father’s 
business,’ (Luke 2:49), to the 
Garden of Gethsemane when He 
prayed, “Father, not my will but 
thime be.dones (Luké 22°42) . 

Thus the Incarnation revealed 
not only the love of God, but also 
the glorious possibilities in man. 
As the Second Adam, Christ 
raised our human nature to a 
new level of sonship where the 
service of God means _ perfect 
freedom. And God had at last 
from man what He had always 
willed—full respodnse. An artist 
first sees the conception of beau- 
tiful form in his mind’s eye: he 
works at his canvas or the marble, 
and is never satisfied until he re- 
ceives back from the canvas or the 
marble the perfect response to 
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his vision. So the composer of 
music is never satisfied until he 
receives back from the orchestra 
the perfect fulfillment of — his 
musical creation. And so God 
received back from the Jesus of 
history the perfect response to 
His love which impelled creation. 
Christ as Man shows us what God 
wants to see in every man, and 
Christ by His self-sacrifice makes 
the way possible for us to give 
such response to God. 

C. The Necessity for Man’s Re- 
sponse. The life of Christ was 
God’s act “for us men and for 
our salvation.”” His teaching of 
the Father’s love and forgiveness 
and the moral demands of His 
Sermon on the Mount were God's 
words to sinful man. His gracious 
healing ministry was God’s love 
in action. But something more 
was still needed to win hardened 
sinners to repentance. It may be 
wonderful to hear Christ teach; it 
may be wonderful to see Christ 
heal; it may be wonderful to 
stand with Christ on the Mount 
of ‘Transfiguration: but when 
men come to Gethsemane and 
Calvary it is possible for them to 
ignore the teaching, to turn away 


from the healing, to explain away 
the Transfiguration. That some- 
thing more which is needed to 
win hardened sinners to repent- 
ance is the sheer self-sacrifice of 
“his blessed passion and precious 
death.’ The zenith of the Incar- 
nation is the Atonement. 

Jesus said, “I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto Me.” 
(John 12:32). There is no magic 
about the Atonement. It demands 
our response and cooperation if 
we are to share its benefits. Peter 
repented and was forgiven; Judas 
went and hanged himself. 


IV.—Man’s Response to the 
Atonement 


A. The Atonement quickens 
our Faith. It is as we stand at the 
foot of the Cross and look into 
the face of Christ crucified that 
we say with the centurion, 
“Truly, this man was the Son of 
God.” (Mark 15:39). We go on 
to say with St. Paul, “The life 
which I now live in the flesh I 
live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me.” (Gal. 2:20). In 
the Atonement our Lord Jesus 
Christ takes possession of our 
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minds. ‘To the question, ~ 
should I believer” the Chi 
answers, “Christ died!” | 

B. The Atonement wins | 
Repentance. It is only by silk 
ing at the foot of the Cross|) 
we realize the awful price} 
God has to pay for our sins.| 
the suffering of the right 
Servant (Isaiah 53.) that bil 
through the hardness of 
hearts and leads us to say, “Ajj 
like sheep have gone astrayjiy 
have turned every one to his} 
way; and the Lord hath laijjn 
Him the iniquity of us all), 


_the Atonement our Lord jj 


Christ takes possession of} 
hearts. To the question, 
should I repent?” the Chi: 
answers, “Christ died!”’ \ 
C. The Atonement Creathh 
us a Hunger and Thirst he 
Righteousness. Our conversil} 
real only if we deny ours 
take up our cross daily, ang 
low Jesus. (Matt. 16:24). hi) i 
Atonement our Lord Jesus Ci} 
takes possession of our will i 
the question, “Why should Ij; 
first the kingdom of God and} 
righteousness?” the Church} 
swers, “Christ died!” i 
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() the Atonement of Jesus 
\\thrist there is portrayed the 
“overeignty, the Love, the 
‘Nice and the Mercy of God. All 
‘Jaese qualities are of the es- 
e of the Divine Nature which, 
“ing through sorrow and suf- 
‘figas God’s sun shines through 
\rm, lift one heavenward to 
‘}ld something of the beauty 
‘@ majesty of God in Jesus 
ist. 

he Doctrine of the Atone- 
‘et along with the doctrines of 
Incarnation and Resurrec- 
9 form the basic, the funda- 
‘etal, doctrines de fide, that is, 
“uired to be believed as an 
mle of faith,” of the Christian 
Won. St. Thomas Aquinas, in 
'§“Catechetical Instructions,” 
§ “It is just as necessary for 
le Christian to believe in the 
ion and death of the Son of 
§ as it is to believe in His In- 
@ation. For, says St. Gregory, 
ire would have been no ad- 
age in His having been born 
jus unless we had profited by 
Redemption.’ That Christ 
%. for us is so tremendous a 
© that our intellect can hardly 
©p it; for in no way does it 
Win the natural way of our 
jerstanding. . . . The grace of 
©. is so great and His love for 
) such that we cannot under- 
fd what He has done for us. 
iv, we must believe that, al- 
Wigh Christ suffered death, yet 
Godhead did not die; it was 
jhuman nature in Christ that 
|. For He did not die as God, 
as man.” 

jlere we have a clear presenta- 
_ of the Universal Church’s 
shing on the Doctrine of the 


"he Catechetical Instructions of St. 
‘nas Aquinas, Joseph B. Collins, Jo- 


). Ch., The Apostles Creed, Fourth 
nucle, p. 24. 


_F. Wagoner, Inc., New York City, . 
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Atonement, couched in words 
for, and to be understood by, 
mere men. In the last days of 
Holy Week our Lord offered 
Himself in sacrificial death for 
the sins of the whole world. He 
did not offer Himself, He did not 
die, for “believers” alone. In St. 
John xii:32 our Lord says in His 
last discourse, “And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Myself.” In 
St. John x:16 He says, “And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold: them also will I bring, and 
they shall hear My voice; and 
they shall become one flock, one 
shepherd.” Christ’s Cross was His 
altar and His sacrificial offering 
upon it was the culmination of 
the Bloodless Offering in the Last 
Supper. The bloody Sacrifice on 
the Cross was a post-figurement 
of the bloodless Sacrifice, the 
bloodless Offering, in the Last 
Supper. Thus, both are parts of 
the same Sacrifice, the same Of- 
fering, the same Oblation. They 
are different only in so far as the 
Sacrifice of the Cross was the ac- 
tual fulfillment in time and space 
of the bloodless Offering, the 
bloodless Sacrifice, in the Upper 
Room. 


The Centrality of the Cross 


The Crucifixion, the Sacrificial 
Offering on Calvary, anticipates 
the Resurrection of Christ. Just 
so, then, does the Resurrection 
of Christ always presuppose His 
Atonement. The Incarnation of 
our Lord has little meaning for 
us except that it culminate on 
earth in the Redemptive Act of 
His Atonement. The Atonement 
of Christ is a prelude to His Res- 
urrection and, indeed, the resur- 
rection and judgment of all men 
through Jesus Christ. But it must 
be remembered that there would 
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The Doctrine of the Atonement 


have been.no Atonement had 
there been no Incarnation, and 
the Christian Doctrine of the 
Resurrection would have been 
meaningless had there been no 
Atonement. Many people today 
like to think only of the pleasant 
side of Christianity, its promises, 
its joys and its comforts. None of 
these have come to us without 
sacrifice; without suffering, the 
suffering of Christ, we would be 
ignorant of their cost. 

Many Christians, and, God 
help us, many Episcopalians do 
not like to look upon the Crucifix 
because of what it reminds them 
of. ‘They like better to look upon 
a well polished and empty cross, 
or a Regnant King, a Resurrected 
and Glorified Christ. No man 
can look upon the Figure of the 
Crucified Christ without drawing 
away conscious of his own guilt 
which hung the Son of Mary on 
the Tree. The Crucifix does em- 
phasize the Atonement and the 
Redemption of Christ in its 
drooping Figure. It is at once our 
shame and Christ’s glory. But 
many are the Christians who 
would like to pass quickly over 
the Death of Christ to think only 
of the more pleasant Resurrec- 
tion. Even then they would like 
to think of the Resurrection 
without its concomitant Doctrine 
of the Atonement, and as a pain- 
less procedure. The Resurrection 
of Christ is without consequence, 
indeed it is without meaning, un- 
less it fulfills for us the promises 
of the Atonement, namely, the 
Redemption of Christ for us all 
upon Calvary. It must constantly 
be borne in mind that all joys and 
blessings are foreshadowed by 
sacrifice, by self-denial and obedi- 
ence to the laws of God and man. 
The great truths of the Atone- 


_ment of Christ are Love, Justice, 
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Mercy and Sovereignty. But 
above them all is obedience— 
obedience to the Will of God be- 
cause of Love for God, and not 
obedience to the natural desires 
and will of man. “Not my will 
but thine be done,” prayed our 
Lord in the Garden. 

“What need was there that the 
Son of God should suffer for us?’” 
St. Thomas Aquinas asks this 
question in his Catechism. It is 
a question which everyone asks. 
Why should any man, much less 
Jesus Christ, suffer so horribly for 
us? Why did not God, if He was a 
true Father, prevent such a sacri- 
fice? St. ‘Thomas answers these 
questions thus: “There was great 
need; and indeed it was assigned 
to two reasons. The first is that it 
was a remedy against sin, and the 
second is for an example of what 
we ought to do. It was a remedy 
to such an extent that in the pas- 
sion of Christ we find a remedy 
against all evils which we incur 
by our sins. And by our sins we 
incur five evils.” All of these evils 
affect the soul even as they affect 
the physical body. Because they 
affect the soul they also affect our 
relationship with God. The five 
evils incur disease to the soul, 
disease which may bring on spirit- 
ual death if one does not confess 
and repent. The five evils are: 


(1) Defilement of the soul, 
(2) Offense against God, 
(3) Weakening of our wills and 
natures by sin, 
) Punishment due to sin, and 
5) Banishment from the King- 
dom of Heaven.’ 


The effect of the Passion of 
Christ on His Cross acts as a 
remedy for sin. It cauterizes, as it 
were, the cankerous growth in 
the soul, and although the pro- 
cedure of cauterizing at first is 
painful it becomes a healing balm 
which completely thwarts spirit- 
ual decay and death. Mankind 
profits by Christ’s example in 
five ways: 

2 Tbid., p. 25. 

3 Tbid., pp. 25-27. 


(1) By imitating His charity in 
self-effacing love which 
counted not the cost in 
earthly measures, 


(2) By being patient—patience, 


that great virtue which 
Christ raised to its highest 
place on the Cross, 

(3) By being humble—C hrist 
the King submitted to earth- 
ly laws in physical death re- 
served for criminals, 

(4) By being obedient to a high- 
er cause even though the 
path of obedience was physi- 
cally distasteful, and 

(5) By elevating the _ spirit 
above the contaminating 
things of the world.’ 


Statement of Fact 


No doctrine is more difficult to 
expound than that of the Atone- 
ment. There is no Doctrine of 
the Atonement defined on paper 
as there is a Doctrine of the In- 
carnation. The Atonement is one 
doctrine of the universal Church 
which has not come into question 
and thus has not called forth a 
clean-cut definition. The Ecu- 
menical Councils of the Church, 
Nicea (325), Constantinople 
(381), Ephesus (431) , and Chal- 
cedon (451) compiled the Nicean 
Creed. They were called to de- 
fine certain doctrines which cer- 
tain persons who were denounced 
as heretics either questioned or 
denied. No Council of the Church 
was ever called to define the Doc- 
trine of the Atonement. Thus no 
Council of the Church has ever 
advanced an “‘official”” theory of 
the effect of the Death of Christ 
on the salvation of human souls. 
The Church has apparently con- 
cluded that the Atonement of 
Christ is an obvious fact because 
no controversy existed around it 
and thus no Conciliar Defini- 
tion was necessary. There need be 
no speculation, no hesitancy in 
accepting, anything that is con- 
strued to be, or accepted as, a 
fact. The Atonement of our Lord 


rests in this category. It is true, 
4Ibid., pp. 28-29. 


“God and Man. The Athanas 
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theologians of the Councils |} 
called upon to establish what) 
meant by definition of the | Tq 
trines. i 

All of the Creeds state a sin) 
fact—the atoning act of Ci} 
which was accepted without f , 
tion or argument. The Fo}: 
Article of the Apostles’ Gj 
states: 


“Suffered under Pontius), 
late, was Crucified, Dead, \ 
~Buried.”” (Passus sub Pay 
Pilato, Crucifixus, mortuuy, 
sepultus.”’) | 


The Nicene Formula 

more: 
“And was Crucified for usi 
der Pontius Pilate; He sul) 
ed and was buried.” (Git 
fixus etiam pro nobis sub 4 
tio Pilato. Passus et sept} 
esti) 


The word “suffered” emph 
that in the Crucifixion of Cll} 
He who was at the very same t)) 
both God and Man “‘suffer} 
It is true that, as St. Thoj 
Aquinas says, only one of Chijp 
natures (His human nat 
suffered and died. But it is } 
true that He who thus suff 
and died was truly God. | 
Godhead of Christ, which wal} 
His very essence up to and ine} 
ing His Crucifixion, could no} 
any less a part of Him on) 
Cross than it could be in| 
more pleasant acts as, for inst 
at the Marriage Feast in Cani 
Galilee. Thus, while the hur} 
nature of Christ suffered on 
vary, He was still divine. 
Cross became an altar erected 
men, submitted to by the 

pure of all Beings, upon wh 
Jesus Christ was a Sacrifice 
fered and killed and upon wh 
Christ suffered who was 
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‘d helps us not at all in this 
y. It simply states: “Who suf- 


ro salute nostra.) 


: 


Statement of Doctrine 


though the Church’s Doc- 
' of the Atonement is not 
ly defined in a document, it 


| Hymnal (159 in the Old 
imal) , by Cecil Frances Alex- 
r. Stanzas 3, 4 and 5 state the 
rine: 


‘lied that we might be for- 
yen, 

‘ied to make us good, 

7 we might go at last: to 
haven, 


41 by His precious blood. 


jay the price of sin, 
ily could unlock the gate 
Jeaven, and let us in. 


arly, dearly has He loved! 
‘we must love Him, too, 
trust in His redeeming 


"try His works to do. 


@ch of the above stanzas pre- 


ight of as the Three Great 
ks of the Atonement, or the 


ad with God, through the sac- 
i of His Son, all those who 


* Him. Thus Christ died for 
jrpose. He voluntarily sub- 
#:d to the death of the Cross 


: 
is has said, enjoy the destruc- 


i 


| for our salvation.” (Passus 


ie | 
‘e was no other good enough: 


tion of His own handiwork. The 
purpose of Christ’s Offering unto 
death was: That we might be for- 
given and returned to God the 
Father. ‘This purpose is, then, 
three-fold— 

A. A Redemption, 

B. A Sin-Offering, or Propi- 
tiation, and 

C. An Atonement, or Recon- 
ciliation. 

(2) ‘There was no other good 
enough to pay the price of sin.” 
Man cannot by himself save him- 
self. He cannot raise himself to 
God by his own bootstraps. Con- 
sequently, only a Person as Jesus 
Christ God-Man, could and can 
redeem us through self-sacrifice. 
No one else could do this except 
One so associated with the Father 
as Jesus Christ. 

(3) “O dearly, dearly has He 
loved, and we must love Him, 
too.” The love of God is pre- 
sented in the Atonement in all its 
fullness. We love God _ because 
He first loved us and gave His 
Son to be a sacrifice for our sins. 
St. John has well stated this doc- 
trine in I John iv:19, thus, “We 
love Him, because He first loved 
us.”” The love of people for God 
is but a return, a response to the 
magnetism of the Father, of those 
cavable of being attracted to 
Him. All love, all goodness are 
but reflections of those qualities 
of God-likeness present in men. 
But neither love nor goodness are 
qualities in mankind which men 
create. Mankind has no right to 
full glory for the results of either 
love or goodness which men show 
forth. God is the First, the Final, 
Author of all love and goodness, 
and men must return to God that 
which is His due in justice. No 
man can be saved by simply do- 
ing good; no man can be saved 
by simply loving. The good which 
man does, the love which man 
shows forth must be God-direct- 
ed as well as man-directed. Nei- 
ther good nor love in themselves 


-can gain merits for men if they 


are self-centered and not God- 
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centered. Both goodness and love 
are both imperfect if they ignore 
God. ‘Fhe good, the love, which 
God has given to man must be re- 
turned to Him by man. In this 
Way man contributes to his own 
salvation—in fact, man begins his 
own salvation here and now on 
earth by voluntarily bending his 
will to the will of God. In other 
words, God loves man, as is evi- 
denced by the sacrifice of His son, 
but man must return that love, 
must complete the perfect cycle, 
by doing something in his own 
life which shows his willingness 
to return to God. 


The Price of Freedom 


“Atonement” is the popularly 
rendered ‘‘at-one-ment.” ‘This 
means that through Christ’s sac- 
rifice and death mankind is made 
one with God, reunited with 
Him from whom men were sep- 
arated by the sins of their origi- 
nal parents. All flesh is heir to 
those sins. This is called “Origi- 
nal Sin.” The prostitution, the 
misuse of the God-given quality 
of free will is the cause for man’s 
fall from the grace of God. It is 
essential to God’s purpose that 
there is free will. Free will means 
that God did not create human 
beings as automatons, robots, 
machines to run without intel- 
lectual, moral and _- spiritual 
choice. Free will is, then, the 
ability given men as a gift by 
which they share responsibility 
under God. It was essential to 
God’s creation and His purpose 
that man’s worship of, man’s re- 
lationship with, Him be a volun- 
tary act based upon the creation 
of love. The creation of man is an 
expression of the Will and Love 
of God. “The heart of man was 
meant for God,” says St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo. God created man 
good and lovely before man’s 
fall. It was man’s misuse of God’s 
goodness which brought in sin 
and error. Man must return to 
that First Love which unites him 
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with God from whom he became 
separated because man’s desires, 
appetites, self-centered ego were 
more physically attractive, easier, 
and immediately pleasant. 

It was the love of God that 


was to unite men with God, not a 


machine mechanism of creation. 
Man has been so created that he 
can direct his choices, direct his 
will. If this doctrine were not 
so, the freedom of choice in any- 
thing, whether it is the selection 
of a new hat, a new car, or the 
worship of God or money, would 
be impossible. There is a very 
real principle involved in God’s 
creation of freedom in moral 
and intellectual and_ spiritual 
choice for which man is respon- 
sible: Without this freedom, 
without this ability to choose, 
man would have no dignity; he 
could exercise no responsibility 
for his actions and his thinking 
as an intelligent and moral being. 
Man can select the direction in 
which to direct his soul, his de- 
sires, and his intellect. Man may 
choose to go to heaven or to hell, 
to progress towards perfection or 
turn within himself to imperfec- 
tion. Man may choose to sin wil- 
fully and live apart from God, or 
to strive against the flesh to live 
with God. 

The power of evil is very real. 
It is an objective fact as everyone 
knows who can read the newspa- 
pers, or who has been tempted 
to wrong-doing until it hurts to 
resist. Jesus Christ was so tempt- 
ed by the Devil when He was 
shown ‘the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them.” 
The power of evil is continually 
battling God. God endures it. In 
His all-powerfulness He may 
even turn evil to the advantage 
of men as a test of their spiritual 
and moral strength whereby 
they may grow in grace through 
striving. God can hardly be said 
to permit evil to exist, but for 
the godly He pulls its fangs by 
granting the grace to endure and 


to overcome its onslaughts. 

Origen, a Father of the early 
Church, taught that man had to 
be ransomed from the Evil One, 
just as a kidnapper to-day is paid 
off for the safe deliverance of his 
victim. We say the victim is 
“ransomed.” Origen said. that 
Satan obtained control of man 
by making sin so attractive that 
man could not resist it. ‘Thus 
God was eliminated. Man had to 
be “bought back” for God. Our 
Lord’s death was the ransom 
paid, the price paid, for man’s 
return to God. : 

St. Anselm, great English Saint 
and Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1093 A.D., did not agree with 
Origen’s view because it contra- 
dicted God’s all-powerfulness, 
goodness, justice and mercy. 
Anselm taught that man owes a 
legitimate debt to God; He cre- 
ated man good and man wilfully 
offended Him. Man continues 
to sin wilfully and otherwise. 
Sin is part of our nature. The 
more man permits his nature to 
live “in the raw” without re- 
straint, without direction, the 
more gravely man sins. This debt 
man owes God as a sinner unable 
to pay. It must be paid by One 
who is both God and Man. In 
Christ two natures, God and 
Man, are united in one Person, 
one Being. Christ bears the sins 
of mankind. In obedience to the 
will of God, Jesus Christ suf- 
fered voluntarily a natural death 
upon the Cross. In the natural 
state of affairs it was death de- 
creed by men, not by God. It 
was a verdict in which all man- 
kind, then and now, have a part 
—a verdict pronounced on the 
Son of God by the sins of men. 
Because it was the only way man 
could be reunited with the Father 
our Lord obeyed the Law just as 
He had always obeyed it. 


Reconciliation 


This discussion of the Doc-_ 


trine of the Atonement is 
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brought to a close, not by rey 
ing to theories, but by re 
senting the fact of it based | 
the New Testament narratj 
An earthly father may be le| 
and forgiving to his erring|) 
but until the son himself ret} 
to the father, humble, conjj 
chastened, the father’s poj 
are limited, his hands are | 
It is the wilfullness, the lac 


love of the erring son whicl) 


hibits the devotion of a forgj 
father. So it is with God 
man. God does not limit His) 
and forgiveness; it is man } 
hesitates or refuses to draw } 
The son must: be reconcile 


the father; man must be 1 


separated him pee Godd t 
man who must return. al 
immutable, He is unchanjf 
It is man who must cha 
Through the death of Cj 
man is reconciled with | 
Man’s cause in heaven is } 
stantly pleaded by “the I 
slain.” Through His death } 
is made one with the Fathe| 

These three factors ma} 
called a summary of the Dag i 
of the Atonement: 


(1) The fact of sin in @ 
nature, 
(2) The Atonement 


(3) The Godly attribute) 
Love, Justice and \ 
—the Sovereignty of | 
over life and death. 


Consider these points b| 
and personally. 

(1) Every human being | 
sense of sin. This sin alier 
separates man from God. 
soul continually longs fo) 
Source, its life ‘of perfectia 
God, because it is sepa} 
from Him and is imperfect. J 
man alone cannot do good i} 
from God—except that it bj 
imperfect and inferior {j 


es 
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'y man has a sense of guilt 
use he knows when he com- 
) sin, he feels the sense of in- 
‘ble punishment. Man in his 
| is conscious of his self- 
ts. Thus comes up the sec- 
/point— 

') There is a means of union 
i God, approach to God, 
‘mized universally. It is true 
i God approaches man—and 
than half way, too—but 
sjuncture between God’s ap- 
ich to man can be welded 
} on man’s similar approach 
jxod. This means of union 
{ God is known as an act of 
“fice. Sacrifice, like propitia- 
} is based upon love and not 
i. bribery. The ancients sac- 
i:d in various ways to their 
11 gods. Jesus Christ wilfully 
ted Himself for man, a Sacri- 
¢ This Christian Sacrifice was 
means by which the chasm 
‘bridged between God and 
1. It was and is the means of 
wing the guilt, the punish- 
‘t, ordinarily due for man’s 
‘sgressions. 

_ Christ’s Sacrifice upon the 
s it was not His death and 


ve 


Part V 


‘sermon on the mount. 


N THIS series of papers we have been consider- 
\ ing the Gifts of the Holy Spirit and the virtues of 
\faith, hope and charity, and it is well to under- 
id something further of the consequences of their 
(relation. The operation of the gifts of the Spirit 
Jonnection with the virtues produces the beati- 
‘s, and each gift is related to one or more of the 
fitudes which we find our Lord setting forth in 


The Gifts and the Beatitudes 


(he beatitudes do not, of course, connote the 
®plete state of happiness which the saints in heav- 
Injoy. They are objective states of the soul, bless- 
}in the sense of divine favours conferred which, 
ed faithfully, will lead on eventually to the full 

f the life of the blessed in the presence of God. 


suffering which pleased the 
Father. It has been previously 
pointed out that God does not 
enjoy the destruction of His own 
handiwork. No Father could be 
so pleased. St. Bernard of Clair- 
veaux explains it this way: “It 
was not His death, but His will- 
ing acceptance of death, which 
was pleasing to God.” The dif- 
ference between the Sacrifice of 
Christ and the sacrifices before it 
is that other sacrifices had to be 
repeated and repeated—separate 
sacrifices for separate sins, al- 
most. Their effect did not carry 
over into similar and subsequent 
sacrifices. ‘The Sacrifice of Christ 
was “once offered” and its effect 
carries over in the Holy Euchar- 
ist to-day where He is present and 
where man _ perpetually offers 
Him in propitiation and _satis- 
faction for sin. In the Atone- 
ment, then, we see the voluntary 
act of Christ’s Crucifixion. He 
resigned Himself to His Cruci- 
fixion, He obeyed the will of 
God even unto death. Through 
this voluntary death man is re- 
stored to oneness with God. But 
it is the fault of man that it had 


The oa of God 
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to occur that way. 

(3) The third and last point 
of the Atonement is that in the 
Crucifixion we recognize the at- 
tributes of God—His Love, Jus- 
tice, Mercy and _ Sovereignty. 
Love existed before sin stained 
our natures. God loves man and 
wills that he return to Him. God 
is merciful and so accepts man 
back, lightening and eliminating 
the punishment due man if that 
is possible. Thus He is a just and 
true God, Master of all His cre- 
ation. But God’s mercy is not to 
be thought of as weak-willed, nor 
is He as a jelly-fish with no abil- 
ity to enforce His laws. Sacrifice 
is always, as has been said, an 
act of love. ‘Through the Sacri- 
fice of Calvary love is carried 
over as the principle element in 
the Holy Eucharist through 
which God unites Himself with 


man sacramentally, and man 
unites himself with God. All 
true love demands - sacrifice. 


Through the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary we see, again exemplified in 
every Eucharist, the Love, Jus- 
tice, Mercy and Sovereignty of 
God the Father. 


They are states of which the Sal may not even be 


conscious; or if we are conscious of them, we may, 
through an ignorance of true values, regard them as 
anything but blessings. For example, few regard 
poverty as a blessing, and yet, in the teaching of our 
Lord, a very special blessing is pronounced upon the 
poor (St. Luke 6:20) . Again, few would regard tears 
and mourning, much less persecution, as blessings; 
but our Lord categorically declares them to be such. 
‘Those who find themselves in these conditions, and 


who follow Christ’s command to take up the cross 


and bear it patiently, are those for whom the ever- 
lasting beatitude is reserved. 

The first beatitude, the blessing of being poor and 
humble in spirit, lies in being detached from the 
world, and from the things of the world. The gift of 
holy fear enables us, as we have seen, to walk cir- 
cumspectly, humbly, and always on guard lest we 
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wound our Lord by entering into the spirit of the 
world. The soul need fear no fall so long as it walks 
in lowliness and poverty of spirit, assuming nothing 
to itself, but depending on God in all things. 

The second beatitude proclaims the blessedness 
of them that mourn. Our Lord does not mention any 
special object of this mourning, but we know that 
in order to mourn aright we must have a sense of 
right values. Men often grieve when they should re- 
joice, and contrariwise. We are to mourn primarily 
for sin, for our own sins, and above all, we should 
grieve continually for the dishonour which is con- 
tinually done to God by the sin of those who should 
love and serve Him. The gift of knowledge shows 
us the worthlessness of the things of the world when 
used apart from God. This gift enables us to see our 
failures, and incites us to sorrow for having joined 
the world in its rejection of the divine love and servy- 
ice which are so richly offered us by the Holy Spirit. 
It enables us to understand the cry of crucified Love, 
“Is it nothing to you, all ye who pass by? behold and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 


The thought of being comforted is presented here 
with striking signficance. The words “shall be com- 
forted,” are the Greek verb form of the word Para- 
clete, which is one of the principal titles in the New 
‘Testament of “the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.’ He 
it 1s who comforts the hearts of those who mourn, 
and better still, who takes away the cause of their 
mourning. If we allow Him to deal with us as He 
wills, which means the following of every dictate of 
conscience, the Spirit of the Lord will comfort us, 
will “give unto us beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.”’ 


Discipline 


The third beatitude, the blessing of meekness, is 
enjoyed by those who in profound reality have re- 
nounced the world, the flesh and the devil. But we 
must not be misled, as most of the English-speaking 
world has been, by the word which our translators 
have used. ‘The evangelist’s expression has in it none 
of the sense of weakness, or shrinking, which our 
popular use of the word meek so often implies. One 
commentator tells us that this Greek word “never 
did at any time, or in any passage of any author, sig- 
nify meek.” Further, the virtue of meekness is al- 
ready commended in the first beatitude, the poor, 
that is, the lowly in spirit. A better rendering would 
be gentle; and it must be kept in mind that gentle- 
ness, in its true meaning, implies strength chastened 
and disciplined by tenderness. Gentleness which is 
not strong is a poor quality, and honours neither God 
nor man. Gentleness which is strong and patient, pos- 
sesses great power to affect others. The psalmist ac- 
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knowledges the effect of the gentleness of Go dj 
him—‘“Thy gentleness hath made me great,” he } 
(2 Sam. 22:36). True gentleness is an inwrov 
grace in the soul which accepts the divine discip 
in the humble knowledge that we both need and} 
serve His discipline. At the same time it enables} 
soul to meet all rebuffs and injuries with a sy 
and humble, but very strong patience, becaus| 
knows true values, and suffers these things wit 
sure conviction that they can neither hurt nor | 
der, but will always help the soul that is “in Chr: 
It is not easy to refuse anything to such a spirit, | 
therefore it is these strong, gentle, disciplined sq 
who shall win the earth for Christ, and “‘the } 
heaven: and the new earth, wherein dwelleth rij 
eousness,” shall be theirs. 


This inwrought grace of gentleness 1s che ree 
of the gift of piety working in union with the vir 
of faith, hope and love. The infusion of piety soff 
the hardness of our nature, enlarges the soul byj 
ardour which it enkindles, sweetens her with } 
tion, and draws her with tenderness towards God) 

The beatitude which those enjoy who hunger## 
thirst after righteousness is full of the possibility! 
suffering. This hunger is not only for the rightei 
ness which we desire to make our own, but for 
setting up of the righteous kingdom of God inf 
world. But the world will not tolerate His kingci 
All history shows a continual battle of the wi 
against that for which we hunger, and against ti 
who would set up the kingdom amongst men. Tj 
are obstacles innumerable, and persecutions, 
only external, such as those endured by the mar 
but interior torments, with the temptation to’ 
heart in the struggle. Here the soul needs the fue 
operation of the gift of fortitude to strengthey 
against the fears and dreads of the difficulties w} 
lie in the way. We need to be animated by the pf 
of the Holy Ghost, to be made “strong in the 
and in the power of His might,” that we may fin di 
calm and confidence and courage in the assur 
that while “great are the troubles of the righte 
the Lord delivereth him out of all.” The happ 
surance of this deliverance, and of the final triu: 
of righteousness, is the beatitude which God ple 
Himself to give us. 


When our Lord said that they who funeral 
thirsted after righteousness should be filled, He 
not mean that ee satisfaction should be theirs ¢ 
once. The word has in it a pastoral quality, 
contains the implication of the daily leading ol 
flock out to graze. There is a sweet suggestion 
of “green pastures,’’ and of “waters of comfort. 
the continual recurrence of hunger and thirst i 
indication of a healthy body, so the soul which 
tinually hungers and thirsts after the righteous 
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od will grow up more and more into Christ, the 
\d Shepherd, who continually feeds His flock. 


Service 


whe beatitude of the merciful has reference to a 
e area of service. Works of mercy fall into two 
gories, corporal and spiritual works, both of 
ch are commanded as a necessary part of the 
istian duty. The corporal works are those of feed- 
the hungry, clothing the naked, sheltering the 
neless, ministering to the sick and to those in 
ible. The importance of corporal works of mercy 
't forth clearly in the great parable of the Judg- 
it. The works which some were condemned for 
tting, and others accepted for performing, were 
‘very case, corporal works. 

‘he spiritual works of mercy are instructing the 
rant in religion, correcting offenders for their 
i's’ good, counseling those in trouble, comforting 
afflicted, suffering injuries with patience, and 
ying for the living and the dead. The faithful per- 
nance of these duties of mercy secures for us the 
douring of the blessings of mercy from God. 


"he beatitude of the merciful is obviously con- 
ted with the gift of counsel. There are many souls 
}ise sympathies are easily aroused. They quickly 
fiond to the call of distress, but show little judg- 
fit as to how mercy is to be exercised. They ear- 
ily desire to do all that mercy asks, but their min- 
fitions are often ill-judged and ill-timed, and do 
auch harm as good. Their charity needs to be 
iled, and the gift of counsel shows not only what 
jht to be done, but the wise and discreet way in 
ich to do it. 

ome commentators consider the sequence of the 
tudes in the sermon on the mount as of signifi- 
ve, and they connect this beatitude with the one 
" goes before it. The zeal for the kingdom of God, 
'for the spread of His righteousness into all 
}ts, has at times in history been perverted into a 
7 zeal against those who oppose the truth, wheth- 
4) faith or conduct. One of the chief characteris- 


(flax. On the two occasions when He pronounced 
ry woes against confirmed and obdurate sinners, 
could not bring Himself to speak the words of 
))lemnation without at the same time giving them 
{more tender, loving call to repentance. He ut- 
‘da terrible judgment on the faithless cities of 
lee, but concluded with the cry, “Come unto me 
ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will 
) you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
ie, for Iam meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
|rest unto your souls.” (St. Matt. 11:28) . He de- 


ted dread woes against the rulers of Jerusalem, 
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but ended with the heart-broken lament, “O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not.” (St. Matt. 23:37) . His was the infinitely 
merciful spirit, whether to friends or enemies, and 
beatitude can be found only in an imitation of His 
tenderness. By our mercy, or by our severity, we are 
daily preparing the terms of our own judgment at the 
end. We write our own condemnation, or our accept- 
ance by God, and He, respecting the freedom of will 
with which He has endowed us, will ratify our choice 
when we come to stand before His tribunal. 


Contemplation 


The two beatitudes which follow belong to the 
life of contemplation. “Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God.” Blessed indeed are they who, 
having the hope of God in them, purify themselves 
in the power of the Holy Spirit, even as He is pure. 
Through the operation of the gift of understanding 
they have been able to catch some glimpse of the di- 
vine beauty, which, though dim and fleeting in this 
life, ravishes their souls, and gives them a longing 
and desire to enter into the courts of the Lord, like 
St. Paul’s desire “to depart and be with Christ” 
fehl. 1:23). 

The gift of understanding enables us to see ever 
more clearly and to appreciate ever more deeply, the 
intimate and absolute values that lie in God, and in 
the things of God. As a consequence, we desire to 
purify ourselves even as He is pure that we may enter 
more fully into the joy of His vision. We cannot, as 
finite creatures, rise to a complete knowledge of His 
infinite value, but we know that where with all our 
hearts we desire God, He counts us to have attained 
to Him. This purification is a continuous process, 
not an instant answer to our longing. It is the ob- 
jective of all the work of the Spirit through the ages 
in the Church, in the good desires and thoughts He 
puts into our hearts, and in the prayers and good 
works He inspires us to offer to God. 

The second beatitude of the life of contemplation 
is that of the peacemakers—‘‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers for they shall be called the children of God.” 
We are able to enter into this beatitude through the 
working of the gift of wisdom, and the wise man tells 
us that “sweetly doth she order all things.’’ (Wis- 
dom 8:1). We are reminded of St. Augustine’s def- 
inition of peace as the “tranquillity of order.” Order 
means that everything is in its appointed place, all 
things coordinated, the many parts of this complex 
human nature and life of ours working together 
without friction. The world longs for peace, but 
there is no peace save the peace of God, and in the 
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heart where He abides there abides peace, for He is 
the God of peace. Where He dwells there He rules. 
St. Augustine declares, “In Thy good will is our 
peace.” They who, in the power of the divine wis- 
dom, seek after peace will most surely find it in obey- 
ing the divine will, and, having once found it, they 
will be able to communicate it to others. This is a 
natural as well as a supernatural law. We know how 
the companionship of one who is possessed of a 
strong calm imparts peace and calm to others; and 
thus are the possessors of peace true emissaries of the 
Prince of Peace. 

The last of the beatitudes is not counted as a sep- 
arate one, because it is the confirmation and mani- 
festation of all the others—‘‘Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is 


“ing to His children, and we rejoice in the hop} | 


and be exceeding glad for great is your reward 
heaven.” In this beatitude of suffering, of pain, jf 
of shame for His Name’s sake, all the gifts ofjj 
Holy Spirit are to be called into action for the }} 
tection, and for the sanctification, of God’s ped} 
He is to show them how to find joy in suffering, | 
to give them the realization of the blessings of} 
kingdom in this life, and the consummation of 
joys in the life to come, where all will be swallo} 
up in the completeness of beatitude in the visio} ’ 
God face to face. i 
We meditate with joy and gladness upon the || 
itude which God has offered, and is continually | 


it; but we are never to forget that the true desj, 
of man lies not in beatitudes, not even in the bj 


the kingdom of heaven: Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, and say all man- 
ner of evil against you falsely for My sake; rejoice 


N the map it looks like 

either the end of a de- 

formed carrot or the top 
of a twisted turnip. At any rate 
cne gets the impression that it 
might well be the beginning of 
one thing or the end of another; 
one can never be quite sure. This 
state of indecision continues 
even after one’s arrival. ‘The trip 
is comparatively short—just six 
hours from Miami—but when 
the destination is reached one 
would hope to discover that he 
had really succeeded in getting 
somewhere. Instead he finds 
himself disembarking at a port 
almost exactly like the one he 
has just left. The writer was told 
when he left New York that he 
was going to the foreign mis- 
sion field. Well—he hated to reg- 
ister disappointment—but _ this 
surely did not look like any- 
thing very foreign, and with the 
enthusiasm of a neophyte he 
seriously questioned its mission- 
ary significance. However, ex- 
perience in the field has proven 
that it is indeed foreign, that is 
to say, that there is no place like 
it in the whole wide world. It is 
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completely and utterly different. 
And above everything else, the 
Church meets a missionary need 
which is as varied as it is chal- 
lenging. 

We are speaking of the Mis- 
sionary District of the Panama 
Canal Zone, squeezed in neatly 
between the tail end of North 
America and the top of South 
America, bound on one end by 
the bold Atlantic and on the 
other by the placid Pacific, a 
strip of land ten miles wide 
stretched between these two 
oceans. Here is located one of 
the Church’s smaller Districts 
whose work, for the most part, 
is carried on within restricted 
areas where everything has been 
and is being sacrificed to the ef- 
ficiency of the Panama Canal 
which functions as a vitally im- 
portant valve or blood vessel in 
the maritime and economic life 
of the world. 


Varied Work 


The Church’s work in and 
around the Panama Canal Zone, 


though it is restricted geographi-~ 


cally to a small area is, neverthe- 


tude of God, but in God Himself. 
ing great reward” 
gift of His, however precious. 


(Gen. 15 


' government the counterpal 


“Tam thy exd 
1) . We look not for; 
We look for Hinj) 


g 


less, greatly varied. The divi 

line between the Canal 
which is ministered by 
United States government, /f 
the Republic of Panama is 

main street which, while ser 
as an important thoroughfari§ 
so marks off the Panamanian) 
of Colon from the American 
of Cristobal. Figuratively sj 
ing, life on the opposite sid’ 
this street is a picture of | 
contrasts. In the Canal § 
everything from the housey 
morning shopping to the rer 
of a garage for the family c 
efhciently and effectively o 
ized under a socialized fori} 


which is not to be found ir 
continental United States. E 
thing here is clean, snug an 
cure; the problems of life 
reduced to an absolute 1 
mum, and those which ma 
to survive are handled by 
District Quartermaster or 
other official acting for 
United States government 
presents the delusory impre 
of being the original ivory t« 

On the other side of the s 
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‘ver, things do not go quite 
Sell. Sanitation and housing 
‘oroblems, and there is no 
}ermaster to look after them. 
§rty runs rampant and eco- 
ic distress is a part of the 
life of large numbers of 
nhabitants of Colon. People 
in their homes for want of 
ter medical attention. Open 
jlagrant vice makes up an im- 
int part of the economic life 
lis port city. 

}id then far down at the end 
Yolivar Avenue, the border- 
life is lived on yet another 
#. Not quite out of sight of 
}n and Cristobal is the settle- 
it of Silver City where a num- 
jof employees of the Panama 
Melive. Silver City is, of 
se, within the Zone and 
efore is maintained com- 
tly by the United States gov- 
Mhent. It is the site of long 
|'tenement buildings which 
ie from eight to twelve fami- 
} Silver City is one of the 
fy colored (or silver) com- 
ities which dot the Panama 
jal Zone and. bear living wit- 


tices of racial discrimination. 
ihe American Episcopal 
rch—for so it is called here 
Aintains work in these three 
js of areas throughout the 
al Zone and adjacent parts of 
" Republic of Panama. The 


is represented by three 
‘rican churches, three Pana- 


lan (colored) churches. In 


rch Academy, Colon) and a 
dren’s home (Bello Vista, 
ama City) are maintained. 
}} missionary is hard at work 
jning up new fields in Colom- 
This great diversity of work 
fund within a relatively small 
(t in which are present all 
hs of people, all kinds of ad- 
\ 


0k of the Church in the Dis- - 


ministrative difficulties and a 
great variety of social, economic, 
racial and domestic problems. 

Each particular type of area 
has its own peculiar characteris- 
tics. Ihe work in each kind of 
place requires its own unique ap- 
proach on the basis of social, cul- 
tural and vocational standards 
which vary so widely in the three 
areas. We shall deal separately 
with each kind of work. 


Americans 


Every white American who 
comes to work in the Panama 
Canal Zone is assured of a good 
salary, a respectable place to live, 
a more than adequate food sup- 
ply, careful medical attention— 
in short, he is assured of security. 
He knows that, from the time he 
sets foot in the Canal Zone, he 
will never again have to worry 
about how he will make out. In 
return for this security he must 
from now on permit his life to 
be directed by the “‘system;” he 
will be told where to work, when 
to work; and he will be told 
where to live. 

Improvements in living quar- 
ters, advancements in salary and 
job promotions are in terms of 
service, and he serves best who 
best learns the rules of the sys- 
tem and best adapts himself to it. 
In such an economic and politi- 
cal set-up as this, the element of 


‘competition has been eliminated 


and individual initiative, which 
is so often developed by competi- 
tive capitalism, is not so neces- 
sary for success. 

A discussion of economic and 
political life in the Zone is not 
irrelevant to any treatment of 
the work of the Church in this 
area, for the fact that the two are 
related is unquestionably (and 
sometimes unfortunately) true. 
The relation between the eco- 
nomic security of white employ- 
ees and the practice of religion 
in the Zone is embarrassingly re- 
vealed by the tremendous difh- 
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culties with which the Church 
meets in ministering to Ameri- 
can residents of the Zone. The 
record of attendance in our 
American churches is discourag- 
ingly small. Generous salaries, 
good homes, security and the 
tropical, holiday atmosphere 
seem to be the Church’s chief 
competitors in engaging the 
active and enthusiastic support 
of Americans employed in the 
Panama Canal Zone and _ sur- 
rounding areas. We understand 
that such conditions are not un- 
usual, however; other mission- 
aries report similar difficulties 
with American settlements out- 
side continental United States. 
The improvement of the prac- 
tice of religion among these 
extra-continental Americans of- 
fers a challenge to the Church in 
Panama. Many years ago this 
challenge was met successfully in 
the city of Ancon when a small 
group of devoted laymen under 
wise leadership so developed the 
life and activities of the small 
chapel attached to Gorgas Hos- 
pital, a large government insti- 
tution, that it grew into what is 
now the gracious and impressive 
Cathedral of St. Luke. Such 
growth as this is yet to be dupli- 
cated in the cities of Colon and 
Cristobal, and in the surround- 
ing communities of Americans 
throughout the Isthmus. 


Panamanians 


It is understatement to say that 
the history of the Republic of 
Panama is colorful; it is long 
and varied, and made especially 
interesting by the determining 
part that the United States has 
played in it by the construction 
of the Canal. In spite of its color 
and variety, however, the out- 
look of the Republic was not 
very encouraging until the 
Americans came upon the scene 
to improve the health and sani- 
tation of its sea level area, and 
to effect the social and economic 
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life of the nation in such a way 
as to bring marked improvement 
and unnaturally rapid advance- 
ment. Because of its strategic po- 
sition and because of the con- 
struction of the Canal, Panama 
has truly become the crossroads 
of the world, and is unique for 
these reasons among her sister 
republics of Latin America. 
However, she shares with them 
an early and long Spanish back- 
ground and tradition. The prin- 
cipal language is, of course, Span- 
ish, and even now a few of the 
delightful Spanish customs lin- 
ger on. Naturally Roman Cathol- 
icism is a part of the Spanish 
background, and consequently 
the Roman Church is the recog- 
nized and established Church of 
Panama. The terminal cities of 
Colon and Panama have large 
and ancient cathedrals and 
churches, and every little village 
of the interior has its small Ro- 
man church, though at times in 
very poor taste. 

The majority of those in the 
Republic think and speak in 
terms of the Roman Church. 
However, other church groups 
persist in their efforts to mission- 
ize the country and seem to meet 
with a fair degree of success. ‘The 
American Episcopal Church has 
one large church in both Colon 
and Panama City and one in a 
suburban area; the latter, St. 
Christopher’s, Rio Abajo, is our 
most recent missionary extension. 
A small but beautiful edifice is 
now nearing completion and 
bears witness that the wall of Ro- 
manism can be broken through. 
As yet we carry on no Spanish- 
speaking work, but it must come 
if, we are to grow, and we feel 
sure that it is a matter of only a 
short time before we begin. Our 
progress in the Republic may be 
small, but it is steady and it 1s 
growing. 


West Indians 
The principal work in this Dis- 


trict at present is with the West 
Indian population. At the time 
when the construction of the 
Canal was being started there was 
a need for manual labor. Condi- 
tions, however, were so bad that 
not everyone who came to work 
could remain. The labor had to 
be cheap and the people hardy 
enough to work on in spite of 
heat, malaria, rain and other ad- 
verse conditions. After some ex- 
perimentation it was discovered 
that the West Indies could best 
supply this labor, and so great 
numbers of workmen were im- 
ported from Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbados, and other islands of 
the group. From the time that 
they arrived here they received 
low wages, endured poor housing, 
limited social and recreational fa- 
cilities and bad schools. Improve- 
ment has been very slow, and un- 
der government regulations they 
were employed with such condi- 
tions that job advancement and 
wage increase was and still is 
strictly limited; thus the hateful 
“silver roll” has developed. White 
employees receive generous sala- 
ries and are placed on the “gold 
roll.” This is one of the few 
places in the world where racial 
discrimination is government 
policy; it 1s so carefully controlled 
by the government that it will 
take (and we do not say this face- 
tiously) an act of Congress to 
eradicate it. 

‘These are the conditions under 
which the Church ministers to a 
great number of her communi- 
cants in the Zone. Many difficul- 
ties arise as frustrations and ten- 
sions develop because of the ap- 
parent impossibility of the situa- 
tion. It is alarming to discover 
how these tensions and frustra- 
tions paralyze spiritual and reli- 
gious development. It is also em- 
barrassing to report that thinking 
individuals among the Negro race 
begin to question the silence with 
which the Church has accepted 
these conditions which are com- 
pletely contrary to her basic prin- 


~ored) community in the Zond 


~ One of the Church’s main task 
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ciples and teachings. ‘The prej 
questioning attitude of somip 
our younger and more intelli} 
Negroes reflects the failure ojf 
Church in the past to opposii} 
tion which was obviously \f 
christian. Their questions are 
ficult to answer; however, iff 
Church is to justify her effort 
missionize the West Indianj 
the Canal Zone, she must be} 
pared to face these situations} 
mitting her past failures ane 
solving courageously to do} 
part in eradicating them. — } 

Almost every “silver’’ (i.é.J 


its small Episcopal church; aj 
them have the status of organ 
missions, and because of the! 
nomic conditions of the com) 
nities, will probably always 
main in this status. The Chy 
in these communities has an 
portunity to play an extreij 
important roll, not only in dé 
oping the spiritual life of! 
community and in helping 
mold its morals, but also in | 
plementing the social and ed! 
tional facilities which at pre} 
are so poorly maintained. In) 
der to accomplish this end, au| 
crease in almost every instanqd 
plant and equipment is requi 
as well as a comprehensive 
toral ministry. One is not gre 
concerned here with the prob] 
of extensive organization and 
ministration; his chief conce1 
with the individual problem! 
the small but important grc 
that fall under his care. 

In order to realize and ft 
her mission to the Negro, 
Church must be in the forefi 
with regard to the improvem 
of the race. Racial progress |} 
as elsewhere is in terms of the 
dividual—the Negro race will 
vance only as gifted member 
the race rise through inspirat: 
encouragement, education © 
training, and by their lives- 
vate the general level of the r 


the ‘‘silver’’ communities of 


| 
q 
Ss / 
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| Zone is to offer to the more 
igent young Negroes the 
jary inspiration and oppor- 
7 that will bring them to po- 
5 of leadership and influence 
the members of their own 
Scholarships that provide 
ing outside the Zone in var- 
fields should be offered in 
ame way that the Church 
offers scholarships for theo- 
}1 education in an effort to 
op a priesthood native to the 
(Ct: 

e social facilities are supple- 
fed naturally by active youth 
ams and adult groups. Es- 
illy among the older people, 
‘iurch becomes the center of 
i social life; with the young 
e, however, it is necessary to 
‘ete with the distracting in- 
ices of Panamanian urban so- 
ife which is quite different 
) the Christian idea of social 
sefore the social ideal can ap- 
h fulfillment, it will be nec- 
jy to arouse a deeper social 
iousness among the people 
jselves and an_ increased 


jeness of the social implica- 
of the Gospel. The Church’s 


_task is not simply to do for her 


dark-skinned children, but to en- 
courage them to do for them- 
selves. 

New Fields 

The missionary front in the 
District of the Panama Canal 
Zone is an expanding one. About 
a year ago a missionary was sent 
to Colombia, a part of our Dis- 
trict which for a long time has 
gone unexplored, to begin to 
open up the field there. Through 
his unaided efforts he has not been 
able to meet all of the demands 
for the services of the Church ex- 
pressed by settlements of English- 
men, Americans and West In- 
dians, but he has been able to dis- 
cover how much these people 
want the Church. It is the hope 
that soon others will come to help 
him in this pioneer missionary 
work. 

In the north the front is also 
expanding. A plan is now afoot to 
turn over the northern part of the 
Republic of Panama, Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua (which heretofore 
have been administered by the 
Church of England) to the Amer- 
ican Church. This plan is await- 
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ing approval by the General Con- 
vention; and we hope that it re- 
ceives approval. If it is approved, 
the District of the Panama Canal 
Zone will become the second larg- 
est missionary district of the 
Church (Alaska being the larg- 
est). The great diversity of work 
in Latin America will be increas- 
ed and it will offer more of a chal- 
lenge than before. 

As in all missionary districts, so 
in Panama, the need is twofold; 
men and money—but men first, a 
veritable multitude of men to 
carry on the three distinct types 
of work in this area. The need is 
for wise and experienced priests 
by whose persistent efforts the se- 
cure and satisfied Americans will 
be moved Godward through 
Christ in a deeper appreciation of 
the worshipping community. The 
need is for priests who with ded- 
ication and selfless labor will 
give themselves to the Negro race 
for Christ’s sake. The need is for 
men who will lose themselves in 
the romance of working in a com- 
pletely foreign land among 
strange people. 


We ask for your prayers. 


St. Joseph’s Hospital, Bolahun 


"HE FIRST major operation at the Mission hos- 
| pital was performed by Dr. Maas on chief 
| Yekke, of the Bandi tribe, who was suffering 
ahernia. After the operation Yekke offered the 
}r several cows and considerable money not to 
‘te on anyone else. He wanted to be the only 
‘mong his people who had been cut open and 
d up. I am sure at times the doctors who fol- 
d Dr. Maas wished that he had made such an 
lsment, for none of them has been able to catch 
ith the patients who sorely needed operations 
1e kind or another. ‘There has always been-a 
| waiting list of operative cases and as new 
came in the doctors simply had to send them 
', difficult as that was to do. One doctor, pro- 
1 he had the nurses, the equipment and the 
lings could spend all his time in surgical work. 


As it is we have never had more than one doctor at a 
time and to him has fallen the task of being a gen- 
eral practitioner to thousands of sick folk, a surgeon, 
a teacher and a hospital superintendent. We have 
never had a nurses training school; the doctors just 
train their dressers and nurses as they go along. Only 
men have offered themselves as nurses and most of 
these have had so little education that no nurses’ 
manual is simple enough for them to use. 

In spite of this lack of education, the doctors have 
trained some very efficient nurses. The natives by 
no means lack natural intelligence and can be taught 
by one who can adapt himself to their ways of learn- 
ing. hey are very clever with their fingers and 
make good surgical assistants; a few can do minor 
operations by themselves. Of later years some have 
been trained to use the microscope. 
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Resources 

The present hospital buildings, with one excep- 
tion, are the ones built under Dr. Maas’s supervision 
in 1928. Dr. Junge and Fr. Whitall built a new dis- 
pensary 1n 1931. Since then, except for native build- 
ings, there have been no additions or changes in the 
hospital buildings. On the compound are (1) a 
wooden frame building of two rooms, each twenty 
feet square, a women’s ward; (g) a brick building, 
sixty by twenty feet, used as an operating room and 
a store room for the instruments; (3) a pise-de-terre 
and cement building, seventy by twenty feet, a men’s 
ward; (4) a mud block building, faced with cement, 
thirty by fifteen feet, also a men’s ward; (5) a brick 
building some forty feet square used as the dispen- 
sary; and (6) a native palaver house where the yaws 
injections are given. 

In 1931 when Fr. Hughson, who was then Supe- 
rior, made his visitation to the Mission the number 
of patients was so great, as many as two thousand a 
day for yaws injections, that it was decided we must 
have another doctor. Dr. Junge, the doctor in charge, 
was able to persuade a friend of his, Dr. Kruger, to 
come out to Bolahun. They worked together for only 
a few months and then Dr. Junge had to return to 
Germany for his furlough. Early in 1933, just as he 
was about to return, the depression caught up with 
us and our Mission budget was cut just in half. This 
meant that we could no longer afford two doctors. 
Since Dr. Kruger was on the field we kept him on 
‘under a new financial arrangement. Up to this time 
all the medical work had been done on a charity 
basis. As this was no longer possible, we had to de- 
vise a plan whereby the patients could pay some- 
thing towards the cost of the hospital, and yet not 
make the fees so high as to keep people away. 

We began by charging all who came for medicines 
or dressings twenty cents for a month’s treatment, 
children half price. The yaws patients were made to 


pay twenty cents, pustdren ten cents, for a cou 
six injections. ‘Those who came for operations} 
charged a minimum of one dollar, a higher ff 
ing asked of those who could afford it. All whi 
to be hospitalized, either for medical or post-} 
tive care, were required to provide their owrft 
and bedding. To supplement the money req 
through fees the Mission budgeted the hospitayj 
six hundred dollars a year. 4 

Dr. Kruger, by good management, made this 
and we have kept to this arrangement up 1 
present time. As for the doctor’s personal exjf 
we have made different contracts with each do¢ 
they came along. With such a limited budget 
not been possible to buy any new equipment ff 
make any improvements in the hospital built 
The surgical instruments are the ones origi 
bought for Dr. Maas, so they are not only ¢ 
date but are considerably well worn. The wal} 
floors of the larger men’s ward are riddledj 
termites and it is no uncommon thing for tl 
tients to have to dig out a termite hill from 
their beds. All the money has had to be used f| 
nurses’ salaries, medicines and dressings. It Hf 
quired some very careful planning to accor 
this and, of course, it has handicapped the d 
considerably. 

During the time that we had no doctor 
Mission mether Sister Mary Joseph, Sister Fj 
Fr. Kroll or Fr. Whitall kept the dispensar 
ning. 

Treatment 

Dr. Selden’s report for the two years he wa 
us will give a good idea of what the doctors havi 
at our Mission hospital. July 1939 to July 
major operations—hernias, hydroceles, elephar 
skin grafts, etc.—166; minor operations—1 10; yz 
jections—23,400; dressing clinic—4,680; medicz 
ic—5,360; July 1940 to May 1941—major ope 


t | ele 
1 a 
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8; minor operations—100; yaws injections—15,,- 
_ dressing clinic—3,400; medical clinic—4,280; 
u pox vaccinations—3,000. 

he figures for injections, dressings and medi- 
‘s do not represent the number of new patients 
the number of treatments given. Each year there 
certainly six or seven thousand people who re- 
ie medical attention at Bolahun. In 1944, while 
jad only a dispensary, there were 3,679 new pa- 
ts for yaws injections alone. 

rom our experience at the hospital we have 
‘e to hold that all the natives in the Liberian 
‘terland have had or will have malaria, amebic 
mtery and intestinal: worms of one kind or an- 
*r. Yaws is another prevalent disease, especially 
mg the Kisi people. In its first stage the body is 
red with half-inch round sores which soon are 
red with scabs. This will last for a month or 
je and if there are no secondary infections the 
iis heal up. Several months later the soles of the 


it. 

ortunately yaws respond very quickly to treat- 
it. Six intransmuscular injections of a bismuth 
‘paration over a two weeks’ period will in the 
it majority of cases bring about a complete cure. 
ging from the gradually lessening numbers who 
ie for these injections we believe that the disease 
eing considerably checked. Leprosy does not seem 
'e very common in our section of the country. We 
ally have only two or three cases under treatment 
‘have not been able to establish a leper colony. 
2 natives do not have a great fear of leprosy and 
sequently it is impossible to keep them on for 
\itment when they don't see any signs of improve- 
at after two or three months at the hospital. 


‘mall-pox epidemics break out once a year in some 
ions of the country. Our doctors whenever they 
lw of an epidemic go right to the section with 
ir dressers and vaccinate as many people as they 
-get hold of. In the past few years the Liberian 
vernment has had a group of nurses touring the 
Mtry just to give vaccinations. We have the only 
box in the district, where the vaccine can be 
it, so we know how much good has been done 
the people. Every so often we check up on our 
pol children and the people who live in Bolahun. 
ny of the natives know about vaccinations and 
for it on their own accord. Intestinal diseases 
‘extremely prevalent simply because the people 
not be taught to boil their drinking water. Every 
r after the first rains in February and March 
Te is a great increase in numbers who come for 


} 
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treatment for dysentery or worms. It is most en- 
couraging to see the improvement in the dysentery 
patients after a few injections of emetine hydro- 
chloride, and in those suffering from worms. after 
one or two doses of oil of chenipodium carbon tet- 
rachloride. As for malaria, one hundred per cent 
of the population is infected with it. Undoubtedly 
the natives build up some resistance to it otherwise 
they simply couldn’t survive. However as soon as 
their resistance breaks down, from whatever cause, 
they inevitably get a bad attack of fever. Quinine 
will give them quick relief but there is no way to 
cure them permanently under their present living 
conditions. 
Diseases 


Tropical ulcers and other skin infections are the 
cause of a tremendous amount of suffering and in- 
capacitation. Until we began to use penicillin early 
in 1946 many of these cases resisted all treatment. 
Sister Hilary, who is now in charge of the dispensary, 
has written of some of the remarkable cures brought 
about through the use of penicillin. She writes: (1) 
Pewa—the poor woman with half her buttock gone, 
sores on arm and head, which she had had for two 
years; after the course the wounds cleared up in a 
marvellous way immediately and began to heal. (2) 
‘Tukow, who had had a deep sore in her side for 
many years—she was treated for this by Dr. Joan 
Clatworthy in 1937. It was getting worse and her 
face was screwed up with pain. As in the former 
case it cleared up immediately and is now complete- 
ly healed. (3) Four or five young girls with old sores 
who have been treated in the hospital for a long time 
—also almost healed. Apart from the clearing up of 
the sores was the amazing change in their general 
condition. They all declared that they were feeling 
fine immediately after the course of treatment, which 
is eight injections in twenty-four hours. ‘They had 
no fever nor other reactions and were so amazingly 
cheerful. (4) Stella Tewa’s baby, Kumba, had a 
fall and hurt her mouth and returned to Bolahun 
with a terrible septic mouth—ulcers on tongue and 
teeth all bleeding. We painted her mouth, etc., but 
after a week or so it seemed to be getting rapidly 
worse. She had a fever and then refused to nurse 
—so I feared we would lose her. I decided to give 
her penicillin, so retired to Bethany, our rest house, 
with Stella and the baby a week ago. By the time I 
had given two-thirds of the required number of in- 
jections the swelling in the face had gone down con- 
siderably, and her temperature was normal. After 
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the course was finished all the pus and bleeding and 
the mouth and ulcer cleaned up. Kumba came walk- 
ing for her last injection on Saturday at two P. M. 
On Sunday the little ex-patient was trotting up and 
down the aisle of the Church in great spirits and 
health, D. G. 

One of the greatest scourges in our section of the 
country and one which will most affect all our mis- 
sion work is sleeping sickness. In 1941 when Dr. E. 
P. Veatch, under contract with the Firestone Planta- 
tion Corp., began his work in the Western Province 
of Liberia, he found that twenty-five per cent of the 
population was infected. After two years of hard and 
incessant work he had reduced it to one and a half 
per cent. He had to return to the United States then, 
but came back in a few months and did another years 
work. Just after a few months’ absence he found that 
the percentage of people infected had increased con- 
siderably. Now he has been away for over a year and 
no one has been able to do anything to check this 
sleeping sickness. We have no one well enough 
trained at the hospital to give the treatment nor to 
keep track of the patients. The English doctors in 
Sierra Leone have kindly offered to treat any one 
we send to them. But since it takes at least a month 
to effect a cure it is very difficult to arrange for any 
one to go to a strange town for such a length of 
time. We have managed it in a few very bad cases 
but there are certainly many beginning cases which 
should be treated. 

Another great problem is the pre- and post-natal 
care of mothers and infants. No actual count can 
be made but all the doctors who have been at Bola- 
hun agree that the infant mortality rate for the first 
year is at least fifty per cent. It has not been possible 
to do much obstetric work at the hospital because 


of the natives’ strong prejudice against men being 


present at a delivery. They do not mind the doctor 
so much but do object to the male nurses. We are 
hoping that some of our school girls will become 
nurses and so do away with this difficulty. 

The reputation of St. Joseph’s Hospital has spread 
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all over Liberia, Sierra Leone and two hun 
miles or so up into French Guinea. Several 

ago a little girl, not more than twelve years old, ¢ 
into the hospital leading two old blind men, one§ 
uncle and the other her grandfather. ‘They | 
come from Kankan in French Guinea and had }} 
journeying for a couple of months. Unfortung 
the two old men were past any medical care sq 
just had to send them back. Some of their fe 
tribesmen took care of them and got them sta 
on their journey. Many times when patients ¢ 
from a distance we ask them why they didn’t 
a hospital in their own country. ‘Their usual rep 
that they have heard that they will get kin 
treatment at the Bolahun hospital. Whatever 
pitals there are in the West coast hinterland 
with one or two exceptions, under govern 
control. This means, I am sorry to say, that} 
native dressers take advantage of their goy 
ment position and are dictatorial and impat 
We have had some of this same trouble and | 
to be continually reminding the dressers fj 
they are working in a Christian hospital and th 
fore must show the greatest kindness and cai) 
those who come to us. Another, and as importa} 
factor in our favor, has been the very splendid C 
tian men we have had as doctors. 

These are the facts and they tell their own 

of the pain and suffering which our doctors and 
tive dressers have been trying to check and allef 
under difficult conditions. We need money for 
buildings and equipment. But these will no 
much good without a doctor. We have been ho 
that a doctor like the Burma Surgeon or} 
Schweitzer would offer himself for a life’s work 
us. We ought also to have a nurses’ training s¢ 
and for this would need a trained nurse, one | 
knew how to manage a school. We have a young} 
from the Kru tribe now taking pre-medical wo} 
the United States but he will not be ready fo 
other six years. So please pray for us and the pe 
we care for in St. Joseph’s Hospital. 
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Press Notes 


HE last Sunday in October 
is being observed, in an in- 
creasingly large number of 
parishes, as the Feast of Christ the 
King. The Propers for this feast, 
printed on heavy paper of a size 
to fit in the altar missal, may be 
had from us. The text is that of 
“The American Missal’ used 


with the permission of the Edi- for one-year. 


tors. Single Copy 1oc. Fifty Cop- 
ies $3.50. Hundred $5.00. 

We continue to receive inqui- 
ries from our English friends as 
to how they may send remittances 
for subscriptions to the MAGA- 
ZINE. The majority of such re- 
mittances received thus far have 
come through the Bank of New 
York. They should be made pay- 
able to: “Holy Cross Press, West 
Park, N, Y/* The, Rate is*}2.45 


The demand for reprints « 
ticles appearing in the MA 
ZINE is rather constant, bu 
have had to curtail that so 
publication due to the very 
ficult conditions still preva 
in the printing field. We have 
received copies of Father Ha 
extremely valuable paper 
PRIESTHOOD AND SAi 
FICE, which we sell for: § 
Copy 5c. One Hundred $4.0 

Just as soon as conditions 
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‘EMBER, 1946 


}we hope to bring out a new 
}revised edition of the old se- 
Mot © Holy Cross ‘Tracts.’ 
ly of the younger clergy have 
'r seen these, but older priests 
remember how valuable they 
as helps to spread the Faith. 
he Brother Sydney’s book, 
4 the Church Hymnal’ 
jild be of particular interest 


"HE Community Retreat, 
| July 25-August 4, was con- 
ducted by Father Williams, 
j@ior S.S.J.E. The Annual 
\pter was held August 7th. 


‘ishop Campbell conducted 
‘Retreat for the Oblates of 
mt Calvary, August 19-23. 
‘re were 11 Oblates in attend- 


Retreat and Chapter, after 
ich he returned to Nixon, Ne- 


‘Andrew’s, to prepare for the 
‘|pening of the School. 


‘rother Sydney spent the lat- 
‘part of August at the Convent 
{ee Helena, Versailles, Ky. 


September Appointments 


he Annual Seminarists’ Con- 
mee will be held at Holy 
3s, September 1-14. It will end 
ita three-day Retreat of which 
Aer Leslie Lang, O.M.C., will 
i\he conductor. 

al m4 eee 

father Lang will also conduct 
Priests’ Retreat at Holy Cross, 
«ember 16-20. 

al Sree 
slather Franklin Joiner, D.D., 
\( Rector of St. Clement’s 
jjinch, Philadelphia, is dedicat- 
Sunday, September 15th, in 
rish to the Religious Life. 


to organists and choirmasters. 
Please help make this publication 
known. Paper, fifty cents. 

Father Cirlot’s book, “Apos- 
tolic Succession at the Bar of 
Modern Scholarship” will repay 
careful study by all clergy. Lay- 
men, who wish to be informed, 
will surely want to have a copy. 
Paper, Fifty cents. 


Community Notes 


At the Solemn High Mass in the 
morning, Bishop Campbell will 
pontificate and Father Wil- 
liams, Superior S.S.J.E., will 
preach. In the afternoon, Bishop 
Burton, S.S.J.E., will pontificate 
at Solemn Vespers and Benedic- 
tion and Father Joseph, Superior 
O.S.F., will be the preacher. 
Father Joiner is an Associate 
of our own community and is 
turning over the Parish House, 
in the evening, to the Order of 
the Holy Cross for a “family 
party,’ at which Father Superior 
will preside and various members 
will speak about our life and 


STENOGRAPHER 


We consider correspondence to 
be an important means of minis- 
tering to souls. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Order have many let- 
ters to write each week. At times 
this becomes a heavy load on top 
of all the other work we have to 
do. We badly need a stenographer. 

Is there a man who would be 
willing to stay with us at the mon- 
astery and help us with this work? 
He could participate as a guest in 
our life of quiet and prayer, at- 
tending Mass, Vespers and Com- 
pline each day. We want a man 
who is healthy, vigorous and not 
afraid of work. It would be well if 
he could take dictation, although, 
as we have a dictaphone, this is 
not absolutely essential. 

We can offer $20.00 a week, in 
addition to board and lodging. 
This, of course, is not much, but 
as living expenses do not have to 
be deducted from it, it represents 
a much larger gross salary. How- 
ever, the real inducement is not fi- 
nancial. We are looking for a man 
who wants to dedicate his talents 
and ability to the service of God 
and the love of souls. 

Anyone interested is requested 
to communicate with the Father 
Superior. 
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If your subscription to the 
MAGAZINE is due to expire will 
you please help us by renewing 
promptly? Won’t you please make 
a real effort to help us increase 
the circulation? Does your priest 
see the MAGAZINE? Unhappily, 
we have less than four hundred 
priest-subscribers. And less than 
twelve bishops! 


work. This function is not lim- 
ited to Associates of the Order. 
All who care to come will be wel- 
come and we hope that a great 
number of people who live in the 
Philadelphia area (or who may 
be attending the General Con- 
vention) will avail themselves of 
Father Joiner’s generous invita- 
tion for the evening session as 
well as for the morning and af- 
ternoon services. 


Father Superior will conduct a 
Retreat for the Sisters of St. 
Margaret, Boston, September 0- 


14. 


Among our many blessings, one 
of the greatest has been the gal- 
lant co-operation in our African 
work of the Sisters of the Holy 
Name. During the war, their con- 
vents in England were bombed 
several times, they underwent the 
privations common to all the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, and they 
had extra troubles and dangers of 
their own in journeys between 
Africa and their home-land: Re- 
peatedly, during the war years, 
we tried to arrange for one of the 
Fathers to get to England for a 
personal conference with the 
Mother Superior, but in vain. At 
last, however, the way seems clear 
and we hope that, as this issue ap- 
pears, Father Parker will be mak- 
ing the journey. He has been 
Commissary of the Holy Cross 
Liberian Mission for many years 
and it will be a great help for him 
to meet and confer with the Sis- 
ters. 
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Father Kroll will be at All 
Saints’ Church, Orange, N. J., 
September 29-October 13. 


Father Spencer will read a 
paper to the Long Island Clergy 
Conference on September 3rd. 
On the 15th he will take the serv- 
ices at St. Mark’s Church, Mend- 
ham, N. J. He will then proceed 
to St. Andrew’s, where he is to be 
stationed this winter in order that 
he may be available for Mission 
Preaching in the South. 


Brother Herbert will continue 
his studies at New York Univer- 
sity this winter. 


Brother Sydney will be. sta- 
tioned at St. Andrew’s in order 
that he may be able to return to 
the University of the South. 


Father Adams will be at. Eth- 
ete, Wyoming, August 28-Sep- 
tember 15. 


Urgent Need 


A few months back, when our 
staff in Liberia was in desperate 
need of necessities, we made an 
appeal in these pages which met 
with immediate and generous re- 
sponse. 

Now we at the Mother House 
find ourselves in similar straits to 
our African brethren regarding 
various items, but above all shirts 
and sheets. Our supply of the lat- 
ter is all but exhausted and we 
cannot secure nearly enough to 
meet our needs or those of the 


steady stream of guests at Holy _- 


Cross. Can any of you send—us 
one or more sheets? We would 
be ever so grateful. 

As for shirts, we ordinarily 
have worn only white or black 
ones; and we hope that in some 
way we may obtain enough of 
these to wear with our clerical 
suits while traveling. Presents of 
white or black shirts, of any size, 
would be especially welcome. But 
at home, under our habits, we 
could wear other colors, too. 
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Our friends are always so | 
to us that we almost hesita} 


) 


ask for anything. But we 4 


are in desperate need. 


q 


There are, of course, 1} 


other items which we coulc} 
and gifts of which would say 
heavy expense; as, for exar|f 


clerical collars, long, black, Tj 
stockings (for use with hyp 


when the monastery is cold 


winter), pajamas, 
black socks, pillow-cases, 
bath and dish towels, 
(and counterpanes to keep j 
serviceable) , sweaters and ¢ 
old clothes, clerical suits, etc. 


under 


blaij 


; 


etc. But the things which we | 


need at present are sheets 
shirts! 


Gifts of the above, or any j 
household articles, may bef 


dressed to “The Rev. W. E.#@ 


O.H.C., Holy Cross, 


ris, 


Park, N. Y.”, who will ackip 


edge them on behalf of all 

But we here and now thar 
advance those generous re} 
who will help us. i 


Sacraments; 


RESOLUTION 


Passed unanimously by The Order of the Holy Cross 
at its annual Chapter, August 7, 1946 


WuerEAaSs there are being circulated in the Church by interested persons statements — 
which not only support the recently proposed articles for the merging of the Episcopal Church 
with the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., but recommend them for further study; and ea 

Wuereas the Majority Report of the Commission on Approaches to Unity would seem | 
to a multitude of our loyal clergy and laity to be a surrender of basic Catholic principles as our — 
Church has received the same, and has always maintained them; and 

Wuereas the Majority and Minority reports of the Commission are to be presented to 
the meeting of General Convention in Philadelphia in September, be it 

Resolved: That the Order of the Holy Cross in Chapter assembled voice its strong 
disapproval of the Majority Report as being in effect a surrender of Catholic Order and 
and be it further 

Resolved: That the Order of the Holy Cross give approval to the hope expressed by 
the Minority Report that General Convention will not refer the matter back to the Com- 
mission for further study; and be it further | 

Resolved: ‘That it is the settled conviction of the Order of the Holy Cross that ihe whole 
subject of union with the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. should be postponed indefinitely. 


oe. 
MBER, 1946 
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St. Cyprian, B.M. Double. R. gl. 
Tuesday. G. Mass of Trinity xiii col. 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib. 
Ember Wednesday. V. col. 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib. 


| 
St. Theodore of Tarsus, B.C. Double. W. gl 


Ember Friday. V. Mass a) of the Ember Day col. 2) Vigil of St. 
) Matthew 3) of St. Mary L.G. Vigil or b) of the Vigil col. 2) 
Ember Day 3) of St. Mary L.G. Ember Day. 


St. Matthew, Ap. Ev. Double II Cl. R. gl. col. 2) Ember Satur- 

day (Almighty and everlasting God...) pref. of Apostles 
L. G. Ember Day. 

14th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. 2) of the 

| Saints 3) ad lib. cr. pref. of Trinity. 

} Monday. G. Mass of Trinity xiv col. 2) of the Saints 3) for the 

_ faithful departed 4) ad lib. é 

Tuesday. G. Mass of Trinity xiv col. 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib. 

| Wednesday. G. Mass as on September 24. 


| St. Isaac Jogues and his Companions, Martyrs in America. 
Double. R. gl. 


‘SS. Cosmas and Damian, MM. Double. R. gl. 


er. pref. of Trinity L.G. Sunday. 

St. Jerome, C.D. Double. W. gl. cr. 

jober 1. St. Remigius, B.C. Simple. W. gl. col. 2) of the Saints 

igi 3) ad lib. 

| Holy Guardian Angels. Gr. Double. W. gl. cr. 

‘Thursday. G. Mass of Trinity xv col. 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib. 

St. Francis of Assisi, C. Gr. Double. W. gl. 

Key; St. Mary. Simple. W. gl. col. 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the 
Church or Bishop pref. B.V.M. (Veneration). 

'16th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. 2) St. Bruno, 

i= C. 3) St. Faith, V.M. cr: pref. of Trinity. 

| Monday. G. Mass of Trinity xvi col. 2) of the Saints 3) for the 

| faithful departed 4) ad lib. 

St. Brigit of Sweden, W. Double. W. gl. 

SS. Denys, Rusticus, and Eleutherius, MM. Double. R. gl. 

| St. Paulinus of York, B.C. Simple. W. gl. col. 2) of the Saints 3) 

| ad lib. 

| Friday. G. Mass of Trinity xvi col. 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib. 

| Of St. Mary. W. Mass as on October 5. 

| 17th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. 2) St. Edward, 
K.C. cr. pref. of Trinity. 

| Monday. G. Mass of Trinity xvii. col. 2) of the Saints 3) for the 

_ faithful departed 4) ad lib. 

| St. Teresa, V. Double. W. gl. 

Wednesday. G. Mass of Trinity xvii col. 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib. 


| An Ordo of Worship and Intercession, Sept.-Oct., 1946 + 


For the Priests’ Retreat. 
For the reunion of Christendom. 


For faithfulness to the Church’s 
law of Marriage. 


For the Episcopal Church. 
For the increase of the Ministry. 


For our Seminaries. 


Thanksgiving for our blessings. 
For the Faithful Departed. 


For Kent School. 
For the sick and suffering. 
For the poor and underprivileged. 


For social justice. 
For world peace. 


For St. Michael’s Monastery. 


For the Church’s Missions. 
For the Order of the Holy Cross. 


For St. Andrew’s School. 
For our Liberian Mission. 
For the Order of St. Francis. 
For the Mother House. 


Thanksgiving for the hope of glory. 
For our Novitiate. 


For the increase of the Order. 
For our guests. 
For our Associates. 


For the Holy Cross Press. 
For our Missions and Retreats. 
Thanksgiving for our humiliations. 


For our benefactors. 


For the Contemplative Life. 
For all workers. 
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The People’s 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


(American Edition) 
Size 4% x 6% 

Bound in Blue, durable, fabricated 
Cloth; with tooled cover. Printed on 
slightly tinted paper to increase legi- 
bility. 

Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 

Price $5 


At your book-store or from . 


THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 


Mount Sinai, L. I, New York 
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St. Mary’s School 


MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Modified Kent 
Plan. Under the care of the Sisters of Saint 


Mary. 
For Catalogue address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


THE SISTERS OF 
ST. MARY 


Altar Bread, Cards, Illuminations to order, 
Church Embroidery on Linen, St. Mary’s Con- 
vent, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Church Embroidery on Silk, St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, 407 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rosaries, St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, 
Ney. 
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SOWERS 
Printing Company 


LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


™ 
& 


: PERIODICALS and BOOKS 
f GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING l 
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Sisitais 


State 


PRIESTHOOD and SACRIFICE 
| in the 
ENGLISH CHURCH 


Extracts Archbishops’ 
Letter of 1897 with the minimum 


from the 


of commentary by the Rev. Dr. 
E. R. Hardy. 


Reprint 5c Hundred $4. 


THE REAL REASON 


Reveals the real reason for becom- 
ing a Monk or Nun. 


8c Dozen 60c Hundred $4. 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park Ney 


SISTERS OF 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


St. Marguerite’s 
Home School for Girls (6-12 years) 
Ralston, N. J. 


Conveni St. John Baptist 
Ralston, N. J. 


St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Church Vestments, Ecclesiastical Em- 
broideries and Altar Linen. Conference 
with reference to the 
Churches. 


adornment of 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Saint Anne’s School 


181 Appleton Street. Arlington Heights 
Massachusetts 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

kindergarten through high school, con- 


ducted by the Sisters of Saint Anne. Near 
Boston. Terms moderate. 


Address 
The Sister Secretary 


HOLY CROSS MAGA 
Limited Copies of... | 
Bargainers & Beggars 


by 
THE FATHER FOUNDER 


~ 


The Wine of God j 


by 
FATHER HUGHSON 


~ 


Pledges of His Love 


by 
FATHER HUGHSON 


$1.00 (The Set $2.50) 


THE LORD OF LOVE 


Thirty Meditations in full ow 
By FR. TIEDEMANN 
50 cents 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 


CHURCH 

PROPERTIES 
FIRE INSURAN 
CORPORATIO 


Insuring only property of 
Episcopal Church and 
organized solely for its b 


20 Exchange Place, New Yor 


Hansman, Pralow & Wil 
THE PRINTERS 


231-233 Main St., Poughkeepsie, | 
Book and Job Work Our Specia’ 


